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30u" qeowee s ieeadediinain ti 0 btrasive character and high} and uni ll idered f the most accomplished females of 
~ the delicate beauty of the opal, some the unobtras igh }and universally considered as one o p 
vill re- al eal TBUBATURB. value of the canna} and all, though so different in character and effect, | the age. : oe p 
we peculiarly beautiful and intrinsically valuable in —_ eee one The} The Countess of Jersey is remarkably fitted, by, an activity of — ania 
pan ’ i , i 1 as passed away but its | nicety of ly su 2d, ior compassing and retaining great influence 
society of the days at which we must first glance has p y nicety of tact rarely surpassed, Ing 8 § 
st SHAKSPEARE’S JULIET. leads are like the gems of the Persian poet, still defying the cubeling pow- } in society. Her manners possess much fascination ; and the Countess adds to 
ne dise BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BATYLE CROSS.” er of time. : re ‘ : her other claims to influence the ry er pr 4 her aw Seen eee 
liarly , . : Under the reign of George II[., the ladies mestin favour at Court, and | of whom is now married into the family of the greatest Magnate of Hun- 
and is = poet hee Regge beret gong say t sued who enjoyed the hiaheet standing in society, were the Duchesses of Gordon } gary, 
ly ser- A > n her sweet lips womblee as efraid! and Devonshire. The first of these ladies had the good fortune to contract Lady Palmerston is one of those beauties who will never fade; it may 
— Hash ! move not beste not,—Juliet slumbers there. excellent marriages—at least, as far as rank and title were concerned—tor | seom jike a paradox to say that ker beauty has been already inherited by 
ted by : . , <" daughters i — yd er ee en oe, eee her grand-children ; and yet so itis. Lady Palmerston is one of — er 
k, and ht in antique mould a Marquess. ne Duchess of Devonsiire’ wa men who inspire admiration and respect at the same moment. ndow 
airs, fo the light Bower. po ve a na ve ’ hospitality, and the splendid and noble use she made of the ne rd _ with striking beauty, and with distinguished talents, she also possesses t 
enera | Above, a carved alphin strives to hold husband. She pee also, those qualities so necessary to a rea roo gentleness of character, which intluences her manners, and renders them 
rare of In mode grotesque, and quaitt and strange device, of fashion—ready wit and great talent in conversation ; and her hospitality | oct winning; and it must be universally acknowledged that she well merits 
eee The long fair drapery loop’d in graceful fold ; was much sought after by the noted men of the day. tis related, — a. the reputation she has acquired, of being one of the most amiable and ac- 
‘Farm While o’er her feet, in negligent disguise, day after dinner, the Duchess proposed tu her se ao on hr gee sit complished, as well as one of the most beautiful women of the day. Lady 
Lake A purple mantle spreads its stars of gold. imagination, for each of them to find an emblem are rupees . erse"- | Palmerston has also another merit—her toilette always displays the most 
lun Each in his turn made trial of his wit, but F — oO — — y Teking perfect good taste, and nothing will ever be seen worn by her that is in the 
ation, A Curtain’d with silence round is that dim hall, pliment as —s it - ee ~ erg = rs om <_ aide least degree outre, or liable to criticism. ' ' 
hae Save when through briery lattice the emotion Saag of a yao : 1¢ table, and presenting ’ , The position of Lady Peel, as the wife of the Prime atiniotne, naman | 
pl Ot parted brook, or lonely waterfall, Charme jusqu a ! ivresée. obliges her to mix much in the world. One might naturally suppose ’ 
y i et Haunteth night’s ear with wild yet soft devotion. wre pee ——_ penwerenes =. pe tars prone cha a wilbovene domestic feeling strong in her heert, both ase wife end as 8 m0- 
a j ig w r kin veling Judgmeut, , Peer , +e: : ‘ 
‘one ee ° wen raedhenoens. #0 On one on. oy this indiscriminate benevolence | ther, her Ladyship would have preferred a mode of life in which quietude 
6m. Duth ou her cheek some secret hope declare, y . “hers ts : . reer hol A | and retirement would have given her more leisure for the indulgence of her 
= Some murmur’d theme her musing lips indite gave rise to au incident which excited the curiosity of the who e town. natural taste. But Lady Peel at once understood the necessities of her 
ns to Like the o’erwelling of her heart's delight . foreign painter obtained admission to her, and begged the favour of show- | "4! di : id b y ibl t to her behavicur in enciet 
oo, Soi heen teak eat : - ing a picture painted by himself, of which ihe Duchess was to name the | §!40n, and it wou © impossible to impar . y 
‘with, Or all but hush’d responses of its prayer ; eget f kly y 1, however, that she would be most happy | ™0re unaffected affability, cr more angelic sweetness. She is benevolent 
argest That prayer is Love, whose gentlest visions gleam price. = — y Base sw : oe oo aener leh At tentthe 0 and courteous to all around her, and ever treats her husband and children 
> hest Bright o’er her slumber ina starry dream,— to assist am, ut a that mo : ‘ “nf ; 5 he { l with undisguised affection. Although possessing a large share of personal 
ree Ancestral pride is won by guileless ruth, the painter's confession he = —- ee aun srcationaill from appearing con nal aon Remy abencwliper a = ae 
shine, Aud all is trust, and tenderness and truth. ~~ ops ee Seed bsg our aie wih exposed for view at * wand cate timidity, than a wish to exact those attentions and privileges which her * ut 
city en ee eee eae “let it b rr that I willre |W" merits and her husband s high station might command, The lot of ed | 
as A little table by her couch doth store vonshire House, i Tuesday a. and Pe . ~ . whan: sy eee hod ol Lady Peel indeed appears a fortunate one. Happy in her domestic life, the : + 
The gems aud gloves which at the masque she wore ; ceive all ape who > a oe p ae ve. ot ce wand to the, |mothor of 4 haniisomss and promising family, and the wife of a favoured . 
Bo ae While from a pictured arras, old and rare, Soteih ve ade: BF ve mretheaonetinrendty The a. soe curiosity naturally pre- | Prime Minister, she does not abuse the favours of fortune thus lavishly } 
lows And quaint, devices of ancestral loom, | vailed to behold the Duchess’s reception of this motley assemblage, and the | Suowered upon her: prosperity has not changed her disposition, nor ren- ms 
sad ae Cone Coe een ain reed “gee oaiitbe thus reaped an immense pout from the exhibition of a picture of no dered her heart insensible to the woes of others, or less desirous of pro- i ar is 
leting And shepherd kings, so old, and quaint, and rare— pe pe moting their happiness. <i i 
»ntion ° P c= value. " r . es . * Pe ae 
aaa 5 aaa ck ipiver anteckont om The ladies who possessed the highest fashion before the Regency of the | | p = ne of Ailesbury, were ~ > Seale 3 = io “se 
e—or Sheds 6 mild twiliaht through the etillad room Prince of Wales, were the late Countess of Jersey and Mrs. Fitzherbert. «a lionne la plus parfaite’ of society. er yship littl 8 triciti oe. 
a: Rig sey 2 ’ »tre of fashion was assumed by the Marchionesses of Hertford | @ Teputation for beauty and fashion such as she possesses, little eccentricities , 
LY As, dying, e’en its very soul would tend her Later, the sceptr y fd fi ad d: she ther efore ad ‘ f 
ne And tee -% lest she take harm when thus alone. and Conyngham ; the former, a lady whose charms and graces gave lustre | ©! Gress and manner become g race —" \~ ecw 16 - t ra e We opts 
pre Its rival is a star that, far off keeping to her position, and fully justified the exclamation of the poet— pe ie ae yr peer nahi ses ae mamdasae sé. rr mege tS 
ora - Om i , , e 80 possess 1. a 
ay of . Dim ward, now wisheth that pale taper gone; ‘O Hertford, born to walk the path of life such beautiful hair should have led her to imitate the head-dress invented at A ae 
‘SY Around that star are clouds, beyond it Heaven, With dignity and grace.’ Paris for the exclusive benefit of the pretty wife of a well known — Pc}: 
mber amy we = ih, “y — . ae Pama —. Aboat this time the political world presented a galaxy of ladies, distin- | matist, and which is in general net becoming. Her Ladyship has given few i . 
The latticed hall its lone light wandere —" guished for their talents and influence—Diplomates en jupon, as Talleyrand | parties this season; it would appear that she is reserving her hospitality for bs 
. ’ l e § ° ° > A ° 
ood And Juliet’s couch, and Juliet gently s eeping, called them. Amongst these were his own mece, the Duchess de Dino, | the time when sbe will take possession of the magnificent mansion of Tot- }= a 
_ And Innocence and Beauty sleeping too ! also the Princess of Lieven, and the PrincessjEsterhazy. tenham Park. The opera possesses great attraction for her, no less than for 4, 
ation ‘ 5 The Duchess de Dino had learnt from the Prince Talleyrand many of the | her noble lord. The Marchioness o Ailesbury’s box is ever the rendezvous “ 
—_ \ Who stores a gift and loves not well the giver 1— arts of society ; and having adopted his maxim, that words were made to | of all our elegants, who come by turns to amuse its fair tenant with the on we 
ation \ A trembling flower the maiden’s hand hath prest, conceal thoughts, she carried it out to a great extent. She possessed a re- | dits of the day. y/ 
i Sweet girl, you are to blame, so calm its fear— markable tact in all the relations of society, which Talleyranc entrusted en-| The Countess of Chesterfield, the eldest of the lovely sisters, who since 
a She placed it by her heart aud bade it rest; tirely to her hands. Without being young, the Duchess had the most auni- | they have been bat three in number, have so aptly been termed the three 
N} Kiss'd ere she slept, it shook through all its leaves, mated and piquant countenance; her toilette was always in the best taste, | Graces, is particularly distinguished for the affability of her manners. She 
Like one delighted, not like one who grieves: and most advantageous to ker; she possessed in conversation all the vivacity | is loved and cherished by her family, and by all who are fortunate enough 
45, Who would not tremble when such hps were near? and ease of a well-bred Frenchwoman, united to a suavity and dignity of | to be admitted to her og Her Ladyship possesses that rare and pec 
. What flower is it? a rose—young Romeo threw it, manner that befitted the scion of the neble house ef Biron de Courlanges. | culiar charm which makes all who approach her feel that she takes an in- 
rk. That night, within the casement; Juliet knew it. The Duchess was in London atamoment when her powers of diplomacy | terest in their welfare and happiness. Her conduct is admirable in all the 
week and her feminine tact were called forth in the aid of her uncle, who was at | relations of society, and to her inferiors she is coudescending and benevolent, 
may Her heart was gentle, to meek love subdued, that time engaged in transactious which demanded all their united ingenui- | without departing from her proper dignity. 
Pure as Devotion in its earliest mood, ty ; and it was, above all, in counteracting the influence possessed by the} There are few women whose reputation for beauty and for elegance has 
—_ Au altar such as faith enduring rears, __ : lady representatives of the Courts of Russia and Austria that her good offi been and is still more universally acknowledged, on the Continent, no less 
a What a or Shes psy mS Tike thie? : ces were indispensable ww him rT than in London, than that of the Marchioness of Londonderry. Her Lady- 
t So- vais | ssholy Pal acs kise,” The personal attractions, the amiability of character of the Princess Ester | ship has travelled much, and, unlike many others, she has travelled with 
aa a som of “holy Palmer’s kiss, k hazy, rendered her a formidable rival to ker more subtle, but hardly more | profit. Gifted with a discerning and observiug mind, she has brought back 
else Or of those Pi 2 an which strove to spea influential contemporaries. Kindliness of heart, and benevolence towards | with ber all that was good and worthy of admiration at the foreigu courts 
y be Their mute coufession on her modest cheek. the poor, were united with a grace of manuer and a knowledge of all the } she has visited, and her bright and sparkling conversation shows to how 
7 be onl f wh arts of society, which roudened Chandos House—now the abode of ennui | good an account she has turned her observations There are few persons 
Sleep on, sweet girl, and muse of whom ye may, and gloom—the favourite resort of all the gay, the witty,and the fashionable. | who so fully understand the duties of hospitality; and Lady Londonderry is 
Another morrow, and thy wedding day ! 8 . : , ; 
llbe Then allof ho sos aaa A ~3 re 0 Sa ft might truly be said of her— invaluable where a fete is going forward, as nove understand so well how 
ly A eee | banish’d ada . ak mn ee ‘ A graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, to arrange the intricacies of such weighty affairs. Her Ladyship is also a 
sit- eg yt sm peng ty Papi Might hide her faults—if belles had faults to hide. great adept in the art of the toilette. At all seasons, and at all hours, the 
e of 7 oe ae ; “ee If to t bh e female errors fall Marchioness of Londonderry will be found dressed with an unusual degree 
vuni- Thy lips’ dear music, thy melodious sighs, to her snare some fom: , ‘ = ap : : : 
with Shall plead in vain, or quicken rough replies: Look on her face, and you ’ll forget them all of a and elegance, in which, at times, there is also very much 
sie Firm ’mid thy terrors, kind in thy distress— The Ambassadress of the Russian Court, at that time the Princess Lieven, of originality.—Court Journal. 
ae Au angel’s courage with its gentleness— possessed a political influence still more extensive, and one which she still eee 
aff Where shalt thou find the strength thy heart to steel, appears to wield. She possesses many of the qualities necessary to a true THE DEAD MAN’S SERMON: 
d for *Gainst all thou felt’dst, or hast in store to feel? diplomatist. An ardent love of government has always characterized her. > oar 
— ; Her manners are somewhat cold, and always composed ; but beneath this 0S Sey Se eS oe 
dam Thy childhood was a blessed dream ; so fair exterior she conceals much finesse aud penetration; and she possesses the | 4 AUTHENTIC INCIDENT ON BOARD THE UNITED STATES’ FRIGATE PRESI- 
nage Thy thoughts and pure, that they like angels were still mere important tact of appearing to possess more power, and even DENT, IN THE YEAR 1812. 
ting That tended on thy youth; and O! thine eyes more knowledge, than she really has. Her movements are always conduct. From the Knickerbocker for September. 
each Made gentle votaries beneath moonlit skies, ed with mystery and clothed in importance. At the time we mention, her It was on a delicious afternoon in the month of July, that after making a 
ork: Asolt, abash’d at their ewn praise, they smiled, power was great in London society. She has now re-assembled all her | tour of its circuit, | drew u my horse on the highest ridge of Staten Island 
In their mute gladness beautifully mild! forces, and raised her standard at Paris, where she is the political Egeria of | to take a survey of the mdi picture that lay onall sides extended aro 
ne i ’ a certain Minister. Patel me. The sun had so far declined in his course as to throw the softest lights 
520,- But, ah! what vision of thy darken’d morrow Such being the predominance of female influence at that time in the diplo- | and richest shadows on the surrounding scenery ; and the rolling and undu- 
— Shall change thy dream of hope to hopeless sorrow matic world, much jealousy and disagreement, as might be expected, exist- lating hills, covered with a carpet of verdure of the hue of emerald, glittered 
‘the We see thee dagger-arm’d, we see thee keep ed between the fair politicians; and it might be said that, behind them with the snow-white cottages and villas scattered upon their surface. On 
Br Love’s altar like its incensed Deity, yd ‘Stood [ll-nature, like an ancient maid. my right, the ocean stretched in majesty, bis bro expanse a rising hill of 
| eye ae, apes yg fot use ” Her wrinkled form in black and white arrayed ’ waters, till reaching the sapphire blue obese horizon, it mingled into one, 
0 “hed,” 4 , 2ave a drop to ! P : Sone g » -li i i 5 
oF Pa in - pt : rm a tay wechnias a, We must now hasten on to the ladies of our own epoch, who are the ora- ~ ogee ae ae ba he aor demas otis repose, the 
eck . a4 ar i * 7 ig : Fulhi « - , 5° . . ’ 
fice, Gentle avenger of all ruthless wrong, Ces " aenton Those who dictated her laws under Ge vy ye Williom flags hanging supinely from their stuffs above the ramparts, and the green 
lins With d aced | te: IV. still continue to do so—for with ladies, ‘Les années ne font pas age T, 5 ; 4 ty P 
; anger menaced, yet without a tear, é; SS es aniunindiamh ‘heel the 1a fields and harvest-ripened farms stniled in beauty, as they stretched onward 
t. Thy dark eyes scorning, while they baffle fear; Of them, aud of those stars who have risen into the asceadant since his time, as olew of Brock a aubde ti h ed Heights 
; Inenizved end caused. we eae thee creep the etecl we are now about to speak ; and it will be understood that we dare turn ia | © We city ©! back a il th Ww pases sa J ta ten “ sf ao de ‘lini —* 
“- Ani half adoring, half ging & | : idea only to the ‘ Dame de twutes pensées,’ who is at the head of all ‘ leaders | Wet throwing back trom all their casements the rays of the declining sun 
B thy first aos = ‘aan ee ve,— of fashion’ in these days. in quivering sheets of gold. New York, rising from its bed of waters, appear- 
© Gertlanees pot 3 a eS a ’ One of the first who claimed pre-eminence in the fashionable world after eda fairy ~ mene ee = deep ; while the lordly Hudson, <a 
Gh, , a oe er the accession of Queen Victoria, was the Mistress of the Robes, the beautiful a we ine of Now Sevens Ler y| dhe me ye " auanded kt > ner ae. 
| ; ’ ; dies ott ' rae aD nts ighe _ | the plains of I Jersey din sleepy stillness, guarded by - 
r Sweet girl, fair noble Juliet !—Blessed night “ramon: Sutherland, who joined to her personal charme the highest re latlen mountains ; whlieen the west on eat sea ofievest verdure extend- 
(ND Guard thee and keep thee! Stars, with huly light finement of mind and manner, and a sweetness aud amiability no less attract- d 8 ang reer r the Rar lik ’ b - fail Heterine in ite breake 
’ eee Neca exis 5 with te nine tiny ive. The change of ministry necessarily involved her resiguation of duties : he the ne gee 1e dod ten ie ea and of silver, 8 ne a e 
Ick: | + cio ye bay trees in your moonlit sleep : which she filled so ably and su satisfactorily to the Sovereign; but it need- "Taking ‘ay puss nanan. _ = pe ceived ent tel 
gy . : Md 2 oTac t i rhe “Ce eflac > egrets é rere ‘a - , s} St Ci 
ke. ene pure — oe oF watch and weep, rallye paso! ny merit of her successor to efface the regrets that were tifal creation thet His who fe the Soantain of all goodness and benevolence 
ng) elicious tears, as touch’d by some devotion. The Duchess of Buccleuch possesses remarkable talents, blended with bas permitted me to gaze upon. Atmy feet, the cheerful mee — 
er sapere grace and sweetness of disposition, and affability of manners, and is justly | 88 of the Quarantine were throwing long shadows across their verdant 
. CH APERONS AND I EADE RS OF S ION = RES > Smee —_—_—__—_—____ = —__— | lawns, (a paradise to the poor sick mariner released from the darkness and 
cci- ” we 1 4 — FASH ’ * The Duchess of Devonshire ruled the political as well as the fashionable | confinement of his weary lair in the dark and dirty forecastle ;) and anchored 
lia - A Persi i poet reflecting on the short tenure of human life, has beautifal- | world. Her influeuce was great, and she exercised it with infinite zeal. It | on the water were vessels of all flags and burthens, from the light Bermude- 
" compared those whose talents, whose beduty and virtues have ameliora- | was she who canvassed for Fox, and many stories aré quoted in illustration | an shallop. with its oranges and pines, to the proud and richly-laden India- 
ted and : riamented society, to precious stones of different kinds, glittering of her perseverance in the cause ; and it is said that a vote was often ex-} man; but high above all and moored at aristocratic distance from the Test, 
©n the h:nd of the dead: some possessing the brilliancy of the ruby, some | changed for a kiss of the haud of the fair Duchess. towered a dark end lofty ship, that perfectiun of naval architecture, a frigate 
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of the largest class, whose stars and stripes, languidly floating at the gaff, 
laimed her nation. 

I sat for some time, absorbed in delight, the silence unbroken save by 
the occasional snort and pawing of my steed, who I doubt not likewise en- 
joyed the scene, till the great orb of moltev gold in the western horizon, 
o’erhung aud draped with a gorgeous canopy of clouds, slowly descending, 
warned me that Night’s sable ministers were near, and that I must cease to 
linger. Putting spurs to my horse, (a figurative expression, for my bonny 
bay required no such argument,) I was soon at the landing. Dismounting, 
I dune? the reins across the saddle, and prepared with all due philosophy, 
as the steamer bad just left, to wait her return, to take me again to that city 
whose destinies avd might St. Nicholas so vividly portrayed to the sage Van 
Kortlandt in the chronicles of Kyickexsocker. I had the prospect of wait- 
ing for some time ; so, lighting my cigar—thanks to Pandora, that she left 
us that blessing !—I slowly sauntered down the pier, and leaning against a 
spile, putted away in silent contemplation. ; 

In the far distance the revolving beacons at Sandy Hook at measured in- 
tervals threw forth their warning fires, like angel-guides to the home- 
bound mariner, and the ‘ Yo!-heave-o!’ from the shipping, rendered soft 
and flute-like by the distance, floated gently and sweetly on the summer 
atmesphere. 

While | thus stood absorbed, oy jar against the pier aroused me, and 
looking over, 1 saw a man-of-war’s barge lying alongside, the sailors, some 
asleep upon the thwarts, and others lolling in various attitudes, as dictated 
by convenience or caprice; while just beyond, partly concealed by a pile of 
wood, were two of her crew, seated on the pier, whom } had not before ob- 
served. Although the twilight was rapidly thickening, I could see that one 
was old and weather-beaten, his locks grizzled by the hand of Time, and his 
countenance chaunelled aud scarred into the stern expression which long 
conflict with storm and tempest always leaves bebind ; while the other, with 
large whiskers encircling a handsome dare-devil face, was mueh his junior. 
They were both dressed in man-ot-war rig; white trowsers and }luo jack- 
ets, the collars worked with the foul anchor turned over their shoulders, 
exposing their bronzed chests and throats, while around the broad ribbon 
on their jaunty sennet hats was inscribed the name of their frigate ‘ The 
United States.’ Seeing the name, J involuntarily exclaimed aloud : ‘ There 
then is the “Old Wagon!”’ the sobriquet by which the ship is known 
in the navy. On hearing my voice, the men turned for a moment; but 
perceiving that I did not address them, they again turned, and paid no 
farther attention to me. 

After some moments, the younger of the two broke the silence by say- 





ng: 

What water does they carry out over the bar of this here port, Baxter ?’ 

Raminating on his quid with true uaatical deliberation, the elder, after 
a pause, slowly replied : ‘ By the o/d channel, half less four; at slack water, 
four fathom; by thishere new channel as Lieutenant Gedney has found, five 
fathom at full tide, and four fathom at low water; at the neap, may be half 
less six.’ 

A pause ensued, when the younger again spoke: ‘ {‘ve hear’n say, that 
they can take a line-of-battle-ship, guns, water and all, out by this here new 
cbannel, at any time o’tide.’ ; 

‘So they say,’ said the old man ; ‘ and it would have been well if one of 
the ships as has carried the stars and stripes in times gone by had known 
that ere channel ; there is one sea-faring man, not fur from here, as would 
have been saved thereby from an English prison.’ 

‘And whois that?’ asked the younger sailor. 

‘It is a man as is quarter-master on board that ’ere frigate riding at anchor 
yonder, and coxswain of the first cutter lying alongside this here pier; the 
man as is talking with you ; launched into the world by the old fotks, with 
the name of William Baxter on his starn.’ 

‘ Better known forward, and on the gun-deck,’ retorted the other, ‘by 
the name of Grumbling Bill.’ 

‘ Ay, ay—very like,’ said the other. ‘A grey-head has no more respect 
shown to it now-a-days, nor half as much, as an unshaved boy : times is n't 
as they used to was.’ 

Saying this, he slowly rose, and taking a short stump pipe from his pocket, 
deliberately filled it with tobacco, and advancing toward me, touching his 
hat, asked ‘ whether he mought be so bold as to ask for a light.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said I; ‘but | have another cigar here; let me give you 
that.’ 

‘No, no, Sir; many thanks, many thanks,’ replied the veteran. ‘I hopes 
I’ve been long enough in the sarvice to know my place: pipes for the to’- 
castle, cigars for the cabin; pipes for the men, cigars for the officers. | likes 
every man to know his station: I’ve been aboard ship long enough to latn 
the valu’ ot disci-pline.’ ' 

Somewhat amused at the old man’s notions of propriety, I remarked: ‘ It 
would be well if we had a little more of it on shore here.’ 

‘You may well say that,” said he. ‘ Things is getting to a pretty pass here; 
there’s no respectinto the times, Sir. 1’m hard aboard o’ seventy year, and 

can see at the end of every cruise that the people is more saarcy and hou- 
dacious than they was before. Every man ‘long shore here is master and 
no man mate. Dye see, Sir, I think the only place for a decent man now- 
a-days is aboard ship, where he'll see the valu’ of disci-pline. There every 
man has to toe the mark: if he does his duty, he desarves well of his coun- 
try, and gets the good will of his officers; if he do n't, he’s triced up, and 
gets the catstill he larns. I should like to know, Sir, now, what would be- 
come of the sarvice without disci-pline. There's ‘the Old Wagon’ yonder; 
I’ve known the Old Man* come on deck at midnight, and order the officer 
of the deck to beat to quarters; every man asleep in his hammock, save the 
watch, and in five minutes from the first tap of the drum, tte crew have been 
at quarters, guns loose, stanchions knocked away, mazazines opened; und 
in eight, hammocks stowed, decks sanded, the ship ready for action, and a 
gun fired from each division ; every man at his post, from the powder-mon- 
key with his leathern-cartridge-bucket at the magazine hatch, to the sur- 
geon with his knife and tourniquets in the cock-pit. That's what I call disci- 

line. What would become of that ’ere ship, | say, Sir, if she was in the 
1ands of land-lubbers? These here same shore people is mighty brave, Sir, 
when there’s no danger, and always ready to cry out for war; andd’ ye see, 
I think there’s nothing that will bring them to their senses but the d—d 

ood licking they’ll get when it comes ; a parcel (puff) of bragging (puff ) 
ools, always ready to get up a muss, (puff,) and then leave the steady men 
to get them out of it.’ (Puf'—puff—puff.) 

‘You appear very familiar with this port,’ said 1; ‘you were just giving 
the water on the bar.’ 

‘ Ay, Sir,’ hereplied ; ‘ the water on that 'ere bar I shall have cause to re- 
member the longest day I have to live. ‘Cause why ?—that and another 
carcumstance as is not to be mentioned, caused me to be made prisoner to 
a British fleet last war.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said I; ‘you were then engaged last war?’ 

‘You may say that, Sir,’ said he, ‘ and tell no lie, if some half a dozen ac- 
tions and as many wounds may be called being engaged. | was in the Uni- 
ted States’ frigate’ President, Commodore Steruen Decatur, when she 
struck on that ’ere bar last war, and knocked her cutwater athwart ships, 
thereby cansing one of the fastest ships inthe sarvice to sail but little better 
nor a Dutch Logger: and the ‘ Mainmast of the American Navy,’t as we 
called him, to British fleet. Howsomever, if there had been fifty feet of 

water on that bar, ’t would have been all the same. A sarcumstance turn- 
ed up in her cruize before, as took the luck out of her, and rendered her an 
pend craft, in my judgment, to go to sea in, in time of war. When adead 
man comes to life, a’ter he’s been dead three hours, and preaches a sarmint, 
and calls for a drink, ’tain’t a thing as befalls a craft for nothing. No, no; 
a dead man don’t come back into this here world for nothing, that’s sartain;’ 
and he puffed away with redoubled energy. 

Py Did such a thing occur on board the President?’ said; ‘I never heard 
of it. 

‘ Ay, sir, very like,’ replied he; ‘you could have been but a child then, 
and the thing was hush up, but ’twant no use. I say it caused Commo, 
dore Stephen Decatur to strike his flag to a British fleet.’ 


‘But what was the circumstance you alluded to?’ said I. ‘You spoke 
of a dead man’s coming to life.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ said he, slowl kuocking out the ashes from his pipe, and care- 
fully pt py it in his pocket, looking furtively about him at the same time, 
and speakin ow, this here aint the place, nor the time of night, I likes to 
speak of such thiugs; ‘cause why! Jim Austin’s sperit may be haunting 
here away now, for aught I know, as he hailed from this here city of New 
York. But the circumstance as I have mentioned occurred on buard of her 
in her last cruise, under Commodore Rogers—it was in that very cruise. 
D’ye see, sir, we had been out a long time, and scoured the Atlantic and 
Nor’ Sea from one end to the other; but somehow, and it wasn’t the fault 
of the old commodore naither, we hadn't the luck to fall in with the inimy, 
and naither a chance for a fight nor for terhewwneg ; butas the cruize was 
nigh up, we was on our way home, feeling mighty small, to be sneaking in- 
to port without having fired a shot in anger, nor burnt powder save in scal- 
ing the guns, when the cirenmstance occurred. D'ye see, sir, there was a 
man on board of the ship from this same place, New York, by the name of 





Che Albion. 


ring fellow. Well, sir, somehow he gets this here consumption, and bleeds 
every day more or less from the lungs, and gets weaker and weaker till the 
doctor claps him on the sick-list. 








‘So, he gets worse and worse every day, ‘till the doctor he condemns aa Put out the fires in the 


him as umseaworthy, and turns him over to the chaplain, so that he mought 

itch him up for the last cruize. The good man did the best he could, but 
at a bit could he make out of Jim; for while he was talking to him, Jim 
would curse the loblolly boys about him in the sick bay, the same as if he 
hadn’t his clearance-papers all made out for the t ocean of eternity. The 
chaplain told the first-lieutenapt, (when he was in the bay one day to see 
that all the sick was comfortably taken case of,) shaking his head, and look- 
ing sorrowfully at Jim, says he,“ He fears death, sir, no more nor a drunk- 
en sleep, and is desperately mortal.” He made a kind of merit of oe 
hondacious and hardeaed. As he was growing weaker and weaker, 
almost suffocated by his cough, the doctor orders him, as it was hot and con- 
fined in the sick bay, to be slung up in his hammock near the main-deck 
ports, so that he mought have the air; and there he was, off and on, for two 
or three weeks, sinking day by day ; but the oath was always uppermost 
with him, and though his auchor was all ready to let go into the quicksands 
of death, he was just as wicked and profane in his whisper as he used to be 
when he answered the hail of the officer of the deck, in the voice ofa bull, 
from the mizzen-top. 

‘Well, sir, one morning airly a sail bove in sight, and we soon made her 
out from the mast-head to be a man-o’- war, and before long, from the decks, 
aheavy, double-banked frigate, with two reg’lar rows of teeth. I'll tell you 
what, sir, every man’s eyes brightened up on board of that ‘ere ship, from 
the niggers at the coppers to the Rdedhodors in his cabin. The drum beat 
to quarters, and the stip was made ready for action; and great glee was 
thore among the men, and congratulations—I say, Bill Blunt, aint that ’ere 
the word the officers uses ?—and congratulations among the officers, that we 
shouldn't be obliged to sneak into port without having fired a shot. In 
course, Jim’s hammock, withall the other lumber, was stowed away and 
Jim placed outof harm’s way, with the rest of the sick. Says the surgeon 
to him, says he, a man, it we go into action, I charge you, (for Jim was 
always ready for fight,) | charge you not to leave your cot; for any exer- 
tion that you may make will start your lungs ;—your life will not be worth 
ten minutes’ purchase; you'll bleed to death on the spot.” Jim said noth- 
ing, but his eyes brightened, and a faint smile played across his pale lips ; so 
the surgeon telled the lieutenant a’terwards. We clapped on all sail in 
chase, and so did the strange ship: but the President then beiiag in luck, 
the sarcumstance at that time not having occurred, gradually overhauled 
her, and getting near enough, sent a couple of shot across her fore-fvot, to 
make her tell her name. Shiver my timbers! if I ever seen so many long 
faces aboard a Yankee frigate, as showed themselves of a sudden. as the 
French flag ran up and floated in the wind from her gaff. ‘ Stop my grog !”” 
growled old Albro, the surly boatswain ; (and Albro wasn’t a mau as stuck 
at breaking the third commandment, for every other word was with him an 
oath; but he never used chat oath ’cept when excited;) ‘‘ May my grog be 
eternally stopped !” growled he, between his clenched teeth, “if it aint a 
d Johnny Capro, after all! D ume, if [ was the skipper, if I 
wouldn’t make this Mounseer make a fight of it, or co-arce him to send 
aboard a couple of butts of old cog-ni-ac, to pay for the deception.”’ 

‘So all hopes ofa fight and prize-money having vanished, like scud before 
a Nor’wester, we had nothing to do but secure the guns ag’in, aud make the 
best of a bad bargain. But as for Jim Austin, what does he do, but—at the 
report of the first gun that was fired—what does he do, but come crawling 
up, and as the surgeon tell’d him, hardly reaches his gun, before he falls, the 
blood gushes from his mouth and nostrils, and they takes him below, bleed- 
ing to death. . 

‘Weil, all was made snug ag’in, and the men got their breakfast, aud the 
French ships and Jim’s case was nigh on forgotten, when, as the commodore 
and first lieutenant was walking up and down the quarter-deck, one of the 
surgeou’s mates comes up, touches his hat to the lieutenant, and says: ‘* I 
report James Austin, Sir, captain of the mizzen-top, aged forty-two years, 
dead of consumption at four bells.” 

‘Very well,’’ says the lieutenant, ‘‘ make it so: let the purser square his 
accounts, and have him ready for burial at au hour before sun-down this 
evening ” 

‘ Now there, Sir, you see the valu’ of disci-pline ; a man a’int allowed to 
be dead, nor the hour struck, till the officer of the watch says, ‘‘ Make it so.” 
Well, Sir, the day wore on; the men had got their dinners, and the officer 
of the deck was leaning ag’in the capstan, with his trumpet under his arm, 
when the surgeon comes up, and says in a low voice :— 

‘ « There’s something very queer going on below, Sir That man Austin, 
that was reported dead this morning, has come to life ag’in, and is sittin 
bolt upright in his hammock, addressing the men, who are crowding ema 
him, aud in language and terms so different from what was usual with him, 
that I can hardly believe it’s the same man.”’ 

*“T’ll go below with you,” said the lieutenant, ‘ and see into the matter. 
He may do mischief among the crew with hs nonsense.”’ 

‘So they went below, and made their way for’ard to the sick bay, which 
was surrounded by the men, crowding around and reaching over each other's 
shoulders; and there, as the surgeon said, sat the dead man, as white and 
cold and stiff as a marble statue, preaching a sarmint tothe men. It wa’rnt 
long before before it came to the commodore’s ears that there was something 
unusual going on below, and he was about to send and inquire into the mat- 
ter, when the surgeon himself come up and says:— 

‘“ Commodore, Austin has sent for yor ; he says he has one word for 

ou.” 
en “Pish! pish! pish!” says the Commodore, as was his way when he was 
vexed ; “ what does the man want with me ?” 

‘“ He says he has come from the dead, and has a message for you, com- 
modore, and begs that you will indulge him, for the moment that he has to 
remain.” 

‘« Well,” says the Commodore, “ I will go, lest he should work nonsense 
among the men, and turn my gun-deck into a Quaker meeting.” 

‘So he goes down to the sick bay, (and it was a great condescension for 
the Commodore to go down at the call of a foremast-man, dead or alive, ) and 
there sits Austin, bolt upright in his hammock, white as death, the surgeons 
each side of him, one holding his wrists and the other with his hand on his 
heart; and they said there was no more pulse in his wrist than there was 
in a marlinspike, and that his heart was as still as a pirate’s conscience. 

‘“ Commodore,” says Austin, and there wasn’t a muscle of his face moved 
save his lips, ‘Commodore, a few heurs ago, and I trembled at your frown, 
but now I do not fear you, for I’m come from the dead to warn you and this 
ship’s company to mend your ways, and take care of your immortal souls ;” 
and he then went on for nigh on half an hour, and gin a sarmint, which the 
chaplain said, ‘in beauty of diction and elewation of sentiment was equal to 
that of any divine that he had ever heerd, and the language that of a refined 
and accomplished scholard.’’ He told them it was their duty to stand by 
their flag, and fight in defence of their country, (which pleased the Commo- 
dore ; cause why? he was afear’d he’d cow the men,) and at the eend he 
warned them all to prepare to follow him; “for,” says he, ‘‘ship-mates, I 
am but alittle way ahead of you, aud you must soon all follow. And now,” 
says he, “I’m done; my arrend is finished ;’’ and he sunk back cold and 
stiff into his hammock. 

‘ Well, the men dispersed and went to their duty; but there was many of 
them that did'nt feel easy that night, and they was collected in knots, talking 
it over fur’ard and atween the guns; and some of the hardest men aboard the 
ship looked sober, and allowed themselves to be discunsarted about the mat- 
ter. Even old Elbro clapta belay on his tongue, and stopped swearing for 
hard on two hours, which is more than could be said of him before or since, 
‘cept once’t a’terwards, in that same ship, when a musket shot from the 
Tenedos went into his mouth, just as he was launching an oath at a marine 
as was in his way, and carried half his grinders through the opposite jaw. 
But, d’ye see, Austin wasn’t done yet; for about half an hour after that, he 
rises ag’in in his hammock, aud says to the surgeon’s mate as was looking at 
him, ‘Give me adrink!”’ So the surgeon he gives him a tin cup of water. 
Jim takes a drink, glares around him for the space of a minute, and then star- 
ing steadily in the surgeon’s eyes, slowly sinks down for the third time, stock 
dead into his hammock. I'll tell you, Sir, there was one man aboard as 
would have been glad to have been out of that ’ere craft, and his name was 
William Baxter. { happened to be near the Commodore as he and the sur- 
geon was talking in a low tone together in the evening, while 1 was sweep- 
ing the weather-quarter with my glass, and I listened and hear'n the surgeon 
say :— 

‘“ Yes, Sir, I have seen cases, something like this, that we call in the books 
catalepsey, but J never heerd of one speaking in that state.” 

‘That was enough for me. The smallest boy on board ship knows that a 
cat is ill luck on board any craft. Well, Sir, Jim was at last dead in airuest, 
and sowed up in his hammock, with a thirty-two pound shot tied to his 
heels; and the commodore’s orders was, that he should be buried next day 
at seven bells. Did ye ever see a burial at sea, Sir? If not, to my mind 
you never seen the right way to return the ALicuty what is left of one of 
His creeturs, efter his cruize in this world is up, and his desstined sarvice 
ended. J’ve seen shore folks bury their fellow-creeturs; but like everything 











James Austin, captain of the mizen top; a good seaman, but a bad man, 
and when he had his grog aboard, as profane and blasphemous a wretch as 
ever stepped foot on a tarred plank, but nevertheless, aright bold and da 
* The Captain is always called by the sauors ‘the Vid Man.’ 
t The sobriquet given to Decatur by the seamen. 





as landsmen does, it’s onhandsome, and not ship-shape. It's only a few days 
aback that me and Bill Blunt, this mau as sits here on the log, alongside o’ 
me, was ashore on liberty, and overhauled one o’ their funerals as they call 
them, under way to carry some poor fellerto his last mooring-ground. There 
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our powder-barge, ’cept it hadn’t the red flag on it : for, d’ye see, Sir, when 
we brings powder aboard, we always hoists a red flag as a caution, on the 
and afore we comes alongside, the boatswain pipes, ‘ All hands, 
alleys, and all pipes, cigars, and lights 
oard the ship! Wake up, cooks! d’ye hear, men? d’ye hear?” And 
the m ine isn’t opened until every particie of fire aboard ship is reported 
“out” by the officer. 

‘ But as 1 was saying, this here craft was towed by a white horse, and in 
its wake followed a long fleet of coaches and other conveyances. In the 
first two or three of them, to be sure, there way passengers as had their pam 
a-going, and was swabbing up the water with white handkerchiefs ; ut in 
all'the rest, the people was laughing and talking, and looking out of the ports, 
as onconsarned as if they was following a brute beast to his grave instead of 
one of their kind. I say, Sir, the sight was onpleasant to me; and I says to 
Bill Blunt, says J, “ Bill, look how little these here shore folks cares for their 
ship-mates ;” bat Bill was three sheets hauled in the wind, and he only hic- 
cups, aud pulling off his hat, bows to the procession, and “ wishes their 
worships a pleasant journey.” Bill was hard up, aud I seen it wasn’t no 
use to talk to him, so I takes off my hat and stands by and looks while he 
steadies himself ag’in the lamp post; and I’m free to say that them lamp- 
posts is a great convenience to sea-faring men, when they has their grog 
aboard, as I’ve know’d by my own experience in a squall, But as I was 
saying, we steadies ourselves by the post with our hats in our hands, till the 
procession gets by: but it gin me a dislike to all shore burials; and all I 
ask is, that when Bill Baxter's time comes, he may be launched off sound- 
ings in blue water. 

* Howsomdever, at seven bells the bo’swain’s whistle was heerd, and old 
Albro and his mate’s hoarse voices sounding down the hatehways: “ All 
hands ahoy, to bury the dead! Below there, all hands to bury the dead!’ 
The body of Jim was brought up out of the sick bay, sowed up in its ham- 
mock, aud laid on a grating at the gang-way; the oilicers, with their epau- 
lettes on their shoulders, their swords at their sides, and laced scrapers in 
their hands, standing on one side, and the men in their clean jackets and 
trowsers, and hats off, on the other, just aft the mainmast, Jim’s messmates 
close aboard the grating. The ship was hove to, the main-top sails aback, 
the flag half-mast, and nothing Sestoned to break the silence cept the sla 
ping of the blocks and rigging occasionally ag’in the masts, as she slowly 
rose and fell in the heavy swell. And there was the chaplain, surrounded 
by us sea-faring men, about to return to the Atmicuty the hulk of our late 
shipmate. A shipmate’s faults, and may be vices, is forgotten at that time, 
when we sees him laid stiff and silent before us, and thinks that there he 
lies, as has pulled at the same rope, laid out on the same yard, messed from 
the same kid, and may be fou’t at the same gun with us; I say his faults is 
forgotten, and the best feelings of a seaman only remain; and many an eye 
that has looked into the muzzle of au iniiny’s forty-two without winking, at 
such times runs down with tears like a child: but somehow that ‘ere wasn’t 
the case with the body of Jim Austin, as he lay there on the grating. The 
men was afeared ; und when the chaplain comes to the part in the sarvice, 
“ we consign him to the deep,” and the body plunged overboard, every man 
aboard of that craft, officers and all, breathed freer, as if they’d got rid of a 
sort of Jonah, as boded ill to the ship. The men rushed to the ports, ex- 
pecens to see the body rise ag’in and float, and sure enough itdid. It shot 

alf out of the water, and then sunk ag’in—rose and sunk—and then slowly 
rising, floated half its length above the swell, in which it surged and rolled 
fiom side to side, as if it were trying to regain the ship, and there it remain- 
ed floating in our wake, until, as the ship got way, it gradually grew less 
and less, and finally disappeared. Now, Sir, it’s my belief, aud the belief 
of some of the oldest ating men I have met, that Jim Austin’s speret al- 
ways baunted about that ’ere ship arter that, and in spite, lent a hand to 
knock her cutwater athwart ship when she thumped on the bar, and that 
thereby, as I said, she had to strike her flag to a ; 

‘ First cutter, ahoy !’ hailed a fine deep voice. 

‘Ay, ay, Sir!’ answered the veteran, abruptly breaking off his narration; 
and by the light of the wharf-lantern, and the glitter of the uniforms, [ 
perceived a couple of officers approaching along the pier. In a moment 
or two more, they were seated in ibe stern-sheets of the eal the old sea- 
man at the tiller. 

‘Oars !’ said the officer, and each man’s oar elevated, stood upright before 
him. ‘Shove off;’ and the bowman gave the bow a sheer with his boat- 
hook. ‘Let fall!’ The oars fell simultaneously into the water, dashing 
around them phosphorescent fire as they fell. ‘Give way, men!’ The boat 
shot away, aud soon the measured roll of the oars in the row-locks became 
fainter and fainter, and the boat was lost in the darkness. 

A few moments more, and my horse was pawing impatiently the deck 
of the steamer as we dashed up the bay on our way to the good and ancient 
city of Gothem. Prquor. 

Brooklyn Heights, July, 1845. 

—_—_—@————_ 
THE DIPLOMATISTS OF THE DAY. 
THE DUC DE BROGLIE. 


The Duc de Broglie is one of those living proofs of the perpetual spring= 
ing forth of good out of evil, of which no event in human annals has pre 
daced so mauy as the French Revolution. At the period of that mighty ca- 
tastrophe, the Duc de Broglie was not more than four or five years of age; 
and his relatives and family connexions being all of the high aristocratic or- 
der, his childhood was cradled in sadness, and his youth formed and mould- 
ed amid scenes of miugled grief and terror. Archille-Leonce-Victor-Charles, 
Duc de Broglie, was born in 1775. 

He was nephew of the Marechal de Broglie, who commanded the Camp 
of Paris in the Champ de Mars, under Louis XVI., and son of the Count de 
> a distinguished diplomatist of that period, who perished on the 
scaffold. 

Bred in the same school with his distinguished contemporary, M. Molé, 
it might have been expected that they would have borve some resemblance 
to each other—especially as both possessed intellectual qualities of a high 
and rare kind. But while the terrible mental discipline which they under- 
went in their early years fustered in the one—M. Molé—the taste for a bril- 
liant and refined despotism, in the other—M.de Broglie—it generated that 
contemplative and platonic passion for liberty, which has never left him up 
to the present moment. 

Compelled, with his mother, by the events of the French Revolution, to 
fly from France, and conceal themselves in Switzerland, young De Bro- 
alie received the rudiments of his early education in the latter coun- 
try. Circumstances, however, not long afterwards, enabled them to return 
to France, just when her schools and colleges were re-opening, after the 
dark age of the Reign of Terror; and he completed his education in his own 
country. 

As M. Molé seemed called, by his great and ancient name, to devote him- 
self to the civic functions of the new Homeric monarchy of the Empire, so 
M. de Broglie seemed pointed out, by his ancestral associations, as belong- 
ing to her military glories. But the mental habits and moral tastes he had 
acquired in Switzerland, and afterwards in the social and literary re unions 
which now began to revive in Paris, led to a refinement of spirit and a 
depth of speculative inquiry which, by a sort of instinctive liberalism of tem- 
perament, caused him to despise those distinctions which were only to be 
acquired by the results of brute force. He accordingly repudiated the 
sword of his ancestors,‘and sought, in place of military ‘ glory,’ the society 
and friendship of those youthful spirits which the times had called forth— 
the Molés, the Barantes, the Guizots, the Portalis, &c. 

It is related of the young De Broglie, when at the age of three-and-twen- 
ty, that Napoleon, impelled by the traditional glories of his family, pressed 
him to accept service in the Imperial army, but that he declined, on the 
plea that his studies and his tastes pointed at the civic service of the state. 
On which Napoleon turned indignantly to those about him, and exclaimed 
—‘ Le croiriez vous, Messieurs? J’ai offert une épée aun jeune homme 
qui conte trois Marechaux de France dana sa famille, et il me demande une 
plume!’ e 

The salons which M de Broglie preferred and chiefly freqaented iuclud- 
ed a singular melange—those of the brilliant de Stael, of the pious Mathieu 
de Montmorency, of Benjmain Constant, of the old Duc de Rochefaucauld, 
of M. Suard, &c., where congregated men of all origins, of all communions, 
and ofall opinions; emigrants of all classes and dates: the remnant of the 
Encylopedists, and the wreck of the Constituent Assembly ; the new illu- 
minati of a new philosophy, and the old deserters from irreligion and 
the ophilanthropy; the refuse of all styles and of all creeds; including 
men whom nature seemed to have intended for women, ‘and women 

whom she intended for men. It was not a school—for itincluded no unity 
or uniformity of doctrine or opinion on any topic—but a coterie, which in 
breaking up the illusions of the past, differed no less from the school of Au- 
teuil than it did from the materialism of Destutt de Tracy and Cabanis. 

When the Conseil d’Etat was established, M. de Broglie was attached, an 
auditor, to the department of foreign relations. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed by Napoleon to the Intendancy of the Province of Illyria; subse- 
quently, he was seut to Valladolid, as Intendant of the Northern Provinces 
of Spain Buthis strictly diplomatic career may be said to have been 
commenced at the Embassy of Varsovie under the celebrated Abbe de 

Prat. 

When the fortunes of war caused the evacuation of the Grand Duchy, 
the Duc de Broglie was attached to the Embassy of M. de Narbonne, at 
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At this period, though not more than eight-and-twenty years of age, the 
subject of our notice may be said to have acquired the practical experience 
of a long life. 

In 1814, when the restoration of the Bourbons brought about the recou- 
struction of the Chamber of Peers, M.de Broglie became a member of it 
by hereditary claim, as Dake and Peer, and, not having at that period reach- 

the age at which he was entitled to vote, he took a t fancy for the 

charter. It is well know that the Egeria who inspired the councils of the 
vernment of thatday, and especially the more devoted friends of the 
ourbons—|’Abbe de Montesquieu, M. Alexis de Noailles, &c.—was Mdme 
de Stael ; and that, after the landing at Cannes, it was she who suggested to 
M. Blacas the ridiculous project of investing Lafayette with the command of 
the troops which were despatched against Napoleon. 

In 1815, M. de Broglie resumed his seat in the Chamber of Peers, which 
(being at once too liberal and too aristocratic) he had repudiated during the 
Hundred Days. He took part in the proceedings relative to Marshal Ney ; 
and to his immortal honour, he was one of the three or four who were alone 
found to vote against the decree of death, in au assembly which contained 
not fewer than forty of the companions in arms of the accused. 

It was about this period that M. de Broglie married Malle de Stael, who 
was heiress to two millions of francs, which had been lent by her grand- 
father, M. Necker, to Louis X[V , and had been re imbursed by the restor- 
ed goverament. Mudme de Stael herself is said to have been peculiarly 
gratified by this union, which solved the grand problem at which she had 
aimed—that of obtaining for son-in-law a high aristocrat, who was also an 
accomplished mau of letters, and an actual Duke who was at the same time a 
‘ Liberal.’ 

; From the first day of this auspicions union, up to the present hour, the 
life of this distinguished couple ine been one scene of uninterrupted domes- 
tic happiness, and at the same time one uniform and wisely-directed en- 
deavour to do good in their generation—an almost ascetic self<devotion to 
the claims of religion, philanthropy evinced in the foundation or promotion 
of pious and charitable institutions, the propagation of religious and moral 
books and tracts on such topics as negro slavery, the wants and claims of the 
poor, the condition of prisons and hospitals, &c. ; he, promoting these noble 
aims and ends by means of political and moral re-unions, by enlightened ef- 
forts in connexiou with the public press, the elections, &c. ; she, by personally 
visiting the poorest of the people in their poorest garrets in the metropolis, 
and their hovels on the De Broglie estates, inspecting the conditions of pri 
sons and prisoners, and by those numerous means and expedients which 
—_ but an enlightened and kind-hearted woman can conceive and carry into 
etlect. 

It was under the ministry of M. Decazes,and by the united influence of a 
profouad thinker like M. Royer Collard, a brilliant writer like M. de Baran- 
te, an eloqueut orator like M. de Serre, and an active, enlightened and fer- 
tile publicist like M. Guizot, that the Parti Doctrinaire was formed and es- 
tablished ; and to this party the Duc de Broglie allied himself, not blindly 
aud for party purposes, but for the better carrying out of his own individaal 
views, both religious, political, and philanthropic. It was in connection 
with this great party that he completed his political and parliamentary ex- 
perience and education ; and to this party he is more or less strictly attached 
at the present day. 

Retracing our steps for a few moments, we may remark that the position 
of the young de Broglie while attached first to the embassy of the Abbe de 
Pradt, in Poland, and afterwards to that of M. de Narbonne, at Vienna—du- 
ring both of which periods, the deteriorating and demoralizing national ef 
fects he was constantly witnessing of the continental system pursued by Na- 
poleon were pressed upon his attention —was subservient to the inculcation 
of ‘a great moral lesson’ upon the contemplative spirit of the enthusiast.— 
And though it can scarcely be said that the Duc de Broglie took an active 
part in the early movements of that party (created by Mdme de Stael) which 
ultimately brought about the downfall of Napoleon, there can be no doubt 
that he entirely sympathized with all its proceedings, from the very first mo- 
ment of its creation among the magnificent shades of Copet. 

And here it may be remarked that the public even of that day (and it is 
still more true of the present) were and are little cognizant of the causes 
which led to the restoration of the Bourbons in 1314. Certain it is that, so 
far from being the work of the Royalists, it was brought about from the op- 
posite quarter of the political horizon—that as ‘the child and champion’ of 
the Republic was the true extinguisher of its glories beneath the Lron Crown 
of the Empire, iu like manner the children and champions of the Empire 
were those who cut the ground from under its feet, and restored the old 
monarchy to its place. 

{nthe absence, however, of personal feeling, this great event would pro- 
bably never have been brought about ; nor could the private pique of a less 
remarkable persou than Mdme de Stael have effected this vast achievement. 
Napoleon had banished her to the Corioli of Coppet; and thence did she 
concoct and issue the decree of—‘I banish you.’ 

_ It may further be remarked that the part which the Duc de Broglie took 
in this social conspiracy was in all probability equally the result of a person- 
al feeling ; for it was while his spirit was listening to the eloquence of de 
Stael that his heart was attracted and fixed by the beauty, the sweetness, 
and the accomplishments of her youthful daughter, whom he afterwards (in 
1816) married—a union which (as we observed before) has coloured and 
moulded his destiny ever since. 

During the Hundred Days, the Duc de Broglie did not accept any service 
under the Emperur—thas virtually separating himself from his friends, M. 
Benjamin Constant, Lafayette, &c. 

_ The hope and delight of M. de Lafayette during his lifetime, M. de Brog- 
lie, like his frieud and teacher, followed the phantom of public liberty with 
the ardour of a neophyte, the perseverance Cash to call it the obstinacy) of 
a fanatic, and the faith and self-devotion of a martyr 

The revolution of July saw the Duc de Broglie follow in the train of Gene- 
ral Sebastiani and the chiefs of the opposition of the previous fifteen years, to 
the private closet of Louis Philippe, calling upon him to yield himself to 
the wishes of France; M. de Broglie himself regarding this revolution as the 
long-looked-for realization of a dream of constitutional government which 
had for years occupied his mind; and this, notwithstanding the existence of 
something like a personal distaste to the individual through whose means it 
was to be brought about. A pussionate lover of principles, he cared and 
cares little for individual persons 

M. de Broglie formed a part of the first ministry which followed the re- 
volution of Ju y. He was Minister of Public instruction, and President of 
the Council, and was one ofthe chiefof thoseindividuals whodrew up the Char- 
ter of 1330. It was at this period that the first schism took place between the 
Doctrinaire party and its venerable patriarch, M. Royer (for so only was he 
designated at that period). 

_ Under the ministry of M. Lafitte, which followed the breaking up of the 
incongruous cabinet of the 9th of August, M. de Broglie placed himself in 
Opposition, at the head of the Doctriuaire party ; and under the ministry of 
M. Casimir Perier, which succeeded, he merely acted as the confidential 
— and adviser of the Power which that administration threatened to over- 


On the death of M. Perier, the King felt himself called upon to choose 
between M. Mole and M. de Broglie; for there existed personal motives 
and feelings, which made it impossible to associate them together in the 
same ministry, both of them aiming at the same offices—namel: , the Presi- 
dency of the Council, and the Bureau of Foreign Affairs. 

_In allowing his choice to fall on M. de Broglie, the King evinced that pre- 
dilection for England and the Englist alliance, which has more or less 
marked his whole career as a sovereign, and which has peculiarly marked 
that of the Duc de Broglie as a statesman and a minister—a predilection 
which has, in the instance of the latter, shown itself in something like an 
Anglo-mania on certain points connected with religion and humanity—such 
as the abolition of the Slave Trade, and the distribution of the Bible in 
foreign parts—on which subjects the Duc de Broglie has ever thought and 
felt not merely like an Englishman, but like a member of that(not yet ex- 
tinct) party in England, known as ‘ The Saints.’ The consequence of this 

ouble predilection was, that in granting to England the Right of Search, 
M. de Broglie greatly damaged his popularity iu France. 

It was at this epoch that M. Remasat undertook the task of introducing 
to the patronage and protection of the Duc de Broglie, an individual who 

as become more than celebrated, but who, at the time, was only known 
under the appellation of ¢ little Thiers,’ and who had a narrow escape of utter 
failure at the oatset of his career, by reason of the many blunders, both 
Oratorical and financial, which marked bis political debut. It was also, at 
this epoch, in the salons, and through the introduction or intervention, of 
M. de Broglie, that a large number of sub-doctrinaires were admitted into 
the service of the party, either in virtue of their conversion from other par- 
ties, or their adoption of the one in question. Among those to whom we 
allude may be particularized MM. Duvergier de Hauranne, Dumon, Pisca- 
a Villemain, de Salvandy, Jouffray, St. Marc Girardin, Guizard, Dejean, 


Itis sufficient to announce and establish a new form of party or coterie- 
ship of any kind, to attract towards it numerous disciples; and men of all 
shades of party sought the salons of M. de Broglie—who was too happy (to 
use a phrase of his own) to s’escanailler himself, in order to furm a good 
Practical government. Butit must be confessed that the lofty aristocrat as- 
sumed this feature of his partwith anindifferentair: and the consequence was 

— his polisical meetings were anything but political unions being onstantly 
roken up iuto little private groups and committees. And as for the host 
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himself, after receiving his guests more or less coldly and formally, he was 
very apt to be found ensconced in corners with his private intimates. He 
even scarcely accorded the reception of a seeming friend to many of those 
whom he invited to his dinner-table, in his official capacity. In a word, the 
Dac de Broglie is an honest man—consequeutly, anything but a ‘ popular’ 
one in the social sense of the phrase. 

On the other hand, nothing could be more amusing to the initiated than the 
admirable manner in which the Duchess made up for the social deficiencies 
of her lord on these occasions. 

It was during this period of his career that M. de Broglie sustained the 
irreparable loss of the lady just alluded to—a loss which paralysed his mind 
at the moment, and cast a hue of melancholy over his Pert te: which has 
never since left it, and probably never will. 

With a mind more cultivated than lucid, and a temperament more despot- 
ic than persuasive, the Ducde Broglie is infinitely less successful in the Clam- 
ber than in the closet; he is the diplomatist, not of the tongue, but of the 
pen, and even this only when he is not opposed, and can have everything his 
own way. He is, in fact, the Bourdaloue of general parliamentary politics ; 
but as an orator of the Chamber, he wants facility, fluency, and that mascu- 
line vigour which carries everything before it. Perhaps on one occasion 
only has M. de Broglie kindled into high and true eloquence in the Chamber 
We allude to the occasion of his defending the laws of September—when 
he showed himself capable of a fervour and strength of eloquence more per- 
suasive than that of Thiers with all his artifice, and more striking and 4 
tive than that of M. de Persil with all his invective and all his fecundity. 

Both in public business, and in the intercourse of private life, M. de 
Broglie has never ceased to be united in an almost fraternal bond of friend- 
ship and intimacy with M. Guizot. Nevertheless, by a singular inconsisten- 
cy, and, as it were, reaction, in a mind which pushes its sincerity almost tu 
a fault, M. de Broglie lent himself to the formation of the ministry of the lst 
of March, into which he was duped by the arts of M. Remusat: the means 
he employed being that noble ambition of M. de Broglie to serve his coun- 
try, which we have signalised asa leading feature of his character, but which 
has. on more than one occasion, caused him to stray from the true path which 
led to the end in view. 

In his private capacity, M. de Broglie’s religious — are peculiar. 
With the strongest edible tendency t»wards religious aith, he does not, we 
believe, hold by the dogmas of any one particular ritual, butis part Catholic, 
part Protestant, and part free-thinker. Nevertheless, he is connected with 
societies and missions ia all parts of Europe, for the dissemination of the 
Bible, and has endeavoured (but hitherto, we believe, in vain) to establish 
such societies in France. - 

It was the English character of his feelings and predilections on these 
topics which caused the Duc de Broglie’s recent appointment to concert 
measures, and decide questions, in conjunction with Dr. Lushington, arising 
out of the Slave Trade Abolition Treaty. 

But whether as a minister or a private man, he treats everything in the 
cold and calculating spirit of the schools, rather than the genuine warmth 
aud ardour of the soul, and whatever comes from his pen or his tongue has 
about it the odour of the midnight lamp, rather than the fragrance of the 
imagination. 

In his | poms capacity, M. de Broglie lacks the elegance, tact, and taste of 
a man of the world; while in private, he is deficient in the endearing quali- 
ties which spring from an affectionate heart and kindly spirit. It may per- 
haps be said of him, that he is more fit to establish or support a new religion, 
or discipline a cloister, than to govern a great state. In fact, in his eyes, 
the Charter of 1830 is not so much a political compact as it is a ritual which 
claims superstitious reverence. He is probity itself; but itis probity attired 
in robes so close-fitting, that they cramp and constrain her natural move- 
ments. He is a model of disinterestedness, yet (strange to say) by no means 
without a tinge of that quality so seemingly opposed to it—namely, avarice. 
It may be said in general terms of the Duc de Broglie, that he possesses a 
noble buta narrow and restricted mind—great intellectual faculties, but 

uot the faculty of directing them to great ends. 

tn person, M. de Broglie has the angular and meagre appearance of a man 
worn by mingled abstinence and intellectual exertion. He waiks with bent 
shoulders, his eyes on the ground, his hat flang back ; and there is a peculiar 
expression in his restless, nervous countenance, which indicates a statesman 
who entertains more dogmas than opinions, and has more strength of con- 
viction than clearness of judgment. Haughty and inaccessible, he is one of 
those men to whom public opinion bows as he passes, and who does not 
return the compliment.—London paper. 


——.———— 
ITALIAN POETS. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 


ARIOSTO. 


The origin of Romantic Fiction in Europe has occupied the attention of 
men of great learning. We do not think it so essentially distinguished from 
Classical Fiction, as necessarily to require the solutions which have been 
given, or to make us look to the east for its parentage. Hercules was, with 
different arms, to be sure, not very unlike a knight-errant of the days of 
modern romance, and Aleina or Armida exercised no enchantments that had 
not been employed in the days of far antiquity by the Circes and Medeas 
of the classical poets. So much for what is traditional, and a part of the 
common stock of all poets ; and the nature of the human mind, producing 
in similar stages of society the same fruits of evil and good, will account 
for a good deal of the resemblance which has been observed in the poetry 
of nations very remote from each other. Still these considerations do not 
quite explain all the facts of the case ; and the information which has been 
brought together by Warton in his history of English poetry, is of great 
moment. 

He traces the introduction of romantic fiction tothe Arabians. In the be- 
ginning of the eighth century they entered Spain, and effected a complete 
conquest. Not merely were their religion and customs imposed on the na- 
tives, but their language ; and with the language the class of fictions in which 
the oriental nations delighted. From Spain, through the continued commer- 
cial intercourse with the ports of Toulon and Marseilles, these fictions pass- 
ed into France and Italy. 

In Armorica or Bretagne, the Arabian fictions were received with delight, 
and produced an immediate harvest of ‘lays’ and ‘romances,’ of which 
many still remain That part of France had been peopled from Wales; the 
Armoric language is agialect of the Welsh, and it is said that, half a centu 
ry ago, the language of Wales was understood by the natives of Bretagne. 
The Britons of Cornwall kept up their counexion with this part of the con- 
tinent, and Cornwall is made in many French romances the scene of roman 
tic adventures. 

In the year 11238, Geoffrey of Monmouth translated into Latin the famous 
chronicle which goes by his name from a manuscript broughtfrom Bretague, 
aud written in the British or Armorican language. The subject of the ciro- 
nicle is the descent of the Welsh princes from the Trojan Brutus. The pe- 
riod at which the original chronicle, or any of the several pieces of which 
it Was composed, was written, is doubtful, because while there are allusions 
which would seem to fix it to the eleventh century, there is reason to sup- 
pose there may be interpolations of the translator; but that would not ma- 
terially affect Wartou’s main argument, as, at a later date, the increased in- 
tercourse with the East by means of the crusades, would equally reter the 
peculiar character of the class of fictions to an Arabian source. The books 
of the Arabians are filled with traditions about Gog and Magog. Now, the 
giant who opposed Brutus’s landing in Britain was Goemagot. Another gi- 
ant, whom King Arthur slew on St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, is said, in 
the Armorican fale, to have come from Spain. This, says Warton, betrays 
the origin of these stories, as the Arabiaus were now settled in Spain Ar- 
thur, in exultation at his victory, declares that this was the greatesi giant he 
had killed since he overcame the giant Ritho on the mountain Arabius, who 
had made himself a robe of the beards of the kings whom he had slain.* A 
mgician is brought from Spaiu to the assistance of a Northumbrian prince, 
who has been edacated by the king of the Armoricans. There are repeat- 
ed allusions to Eastern names and persous, and medicinal virtue is ascribed 
to each particular stone in Stonehenge, and this is derived from the Arabian 
fancy of the occult properties of stones. An eagle speaks prophetically, and 
this notion of the lauguage of birds and its being prophetic is a favourite 
Eastern fiction. There is a College at Cerleon inthe chronicle, with two 
hundred astronomers. The courses of the stars and the appearance of a 
comet indicate the events of a battle. All this is Eastern ‘* Dragons were 
a sure mark of oriertalism. One of these in our romance is “ a terrible dra- 
gon flying from the west, breathing fire and illaminating all the country with 
the brightness of his eyes.” Ln another place we have a giant mounted on 
a winged dragon: the dragon erects bis scaly tail, and watts his rider to the 
clouds with great rapidity.’t 

The Chronicle ot Geottrey of Monmouth is one of the great repositories 
from wheuce the writers of romance derive their materials. From it are 
the heroes of Arthur and his round table. The second of their treasuries, 
and that from which the Italian writers are fondestuof drawing, is the histo- 
ry of Charlemague’s Conquests, by Archbishop Turpin, ‘ whose true name,’ 
says Ritson, ‘ was Tilpin, and who died before Chaiomsann though Robert 


7 Spenser, who borrows this story, makes au unauthorised additidn. 
The mantle is not only lined with the beards of knights, bat the locks of 
ladies. 
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Gagnin, in his licentious translation of this work, makes him relate his own 
death.’ The period at which Turpin’s history was compiled is very doubt- 
ful. It probably appeared before Geoffrey’s Chronicle, as the latter men- 
tions Charlemagne aud his twelve peers as’ present at King Arthur’s corona- 
tion. The twelve peers of France occurs in chr onicles of the tenth century; 
and Geoffrey, or the author from whom he translates, might have foundthem 
in popular songs. : 
hat Turpin’s history existed before the year 1122 is certain, for Ca- 
lixtas the Second, in that year, by Papal authority, pronounced it to be gen- 
uine ; and the Italian poets, whenever they relate any thing beyond ordi- 
nary measure incredible, are sure to quote Turpin as their authority, and 
thus put it forward as a matter of faith. In boih cases of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Chronicles and ‘furpin’s History, each book but collected matter 
that was floating abroad ia a thousand different forms. The ‘Song of Ro- 
land’ was said to be sung by the Norman soldiers at the battle of Hastings; 
and tnough from the perishable uature of language, the evidence is not dis- 
tinct enough quite to prove the fact, there is no reasonable doubt that war 
and chivalrous adventure were among the themes of the Provengal poets. 
Puici (c. 27) mentions the J‘rovengal poet Arnaud as recording the exploits 
of Rinaldo :— 
“‘ Dopo costui venne i'l famose Arnaldo 

Che molto diligentemente ha scritto, 

E investiga le opre di Rinoldo 

De le gran cose che fece in Egitto.” 

Another origin is suggested by Percy and Mallet, for this peculiar style 
of fiction—they would deduce it from the superstitions of the north of Larope 
—and say that ‘ the romance of chivalry may be derived, in a lineal desceut, 
from the ancient historical songs of the gothic bards and scalds.’ In these 
ancient poems are to be found giants and dwarfs. The Valkyriar were not 
unlike the fairiesof romance. Enchantments of all kinds were to be found 
there, and dragons and monsters in abundance. The migration of Odin from 
the east, removes this difficulty to Warton’s satisfaction, more entirely than 
it would to ours, did we give perfect credence to the fact. The sorcerers, 
witches, genii, enchanted swords, and the magic fires and rings may be com- 
mon property, or perhaps belong, in the first instaace, rather to the east. 
The veneration fur woman—the sentiment of loyalty to the sovereign—the 
assertion of personal independence, in counection with allegiance to a feudal 
superior—the belief that the result of judicial coubat expressed the decision 
of heaven ia favour of the right, and the feeling of staiuless honour as the 
true distinction of the knight and noble; fall in with our idea of northern 
modes of thinking. These sentiments, though intelligible to every human 
heart and miud, were, many of them, contrasted with eastern habiis, while 
to the northman they were the breath of life. ee 

But to whatever origin we refer this peculiar style of fiction, it became, 
in the hands of the Italian poets, something altogether new. Its life and soul 
and all its better elements were, we think, gothic—its forms were imitations, 
fur the most part, of classical models. The Florentine storyteller who stroll - 
ed from city to city, and from court to court, wherever he could find an 
audience, Was not more like the rhapsodist who declaimed from Homer the 
story of Ulysses discovering himself to Penelope, or sang the enchanted 
grotto of Calypso, than the epic romance of Pulci or Boiardo was like the 
Odyssey. ‘The habit of reciting cantos of these poems to their patrons, made 
the poet himself assume the character of the storyteller; and in this is to be 
found the explanation, not only as Foscolo and Ginguene tell us of the cus- 
tomary forms with which the cantos commence and conclude, but they do 
not seem to have observed it; an inevitable mixture of the comic arises trom 
the necessity of supporting, at the same moment, the character of the inspired 
poet and strolling declaimer. Ginguene assumes, that the commeucements 
and conclusions of cantas, in which the poet now and then personates the 
strolling minstrel, are written in sober earnest, and he quotes one in which 
each of the auditors is asked ‘ to put his hand into his purse and give a some- 
thing, for here I conclude a canto.’ This, one would suppose sufficient to 
undeceive any reader. 

Ginguene analyses a few of the earlier poems of the fourteenth century, 
for the purpose, chiefly, of making his readers acquainted with Charles and 
his paladins—a knowledge as necessary to the reader of Ariosto, as an ac- 
quaintance with the House of Atreus is to the student of the Greek drama. 
Charlemagne himself, his nephew, Rolando, and Rinaldo, they are those 
with whom we have most cencern. The Charlemagne of romance differs 
from the Charlemagne of history, as much almost as the Charlemagne of 
Mezeray and Voltaire differs from the hero of the earlier chronicles. Indeed 
what is called philosophical history is the bolder fiction of the two. Ro- 
mance makes him eighth in direct descent from the Emperor Constantine, 
the great grandson of a second brother. The elder branch of the family bore 
glorious fruit; for from it came his nephew, Roland, or Orlando. The old 
romance of the Reale de Francia gives the pedigree—with an account of 

Charlemagne’s early years. On the death of his father, Pepin, who is as- 
sassinated by two natural children, the young prince flies from Paris. A 
price is set on his head, and Pope Sergius, who was then dead only about 
sixty years, excommunicates whoever may give him shelter. Charles con- 
ceals himself for a while in an abbey, where he lives with the monks, assum- 
ing the name of Maino, or Mainetio, but fiually flies to Spain. Me is well 
received at Zaragossa, the court of the Saracen king ; he talls in love with 
the king’s daughter, to whom he administers the sacraments of baptism and 
matrimony. The King of Africa now invades Spain, whose monarch is 
saved by the valour of his son-in-law. Conspiracies are entered into against 
him, and he flies from them. After a varicty of adventures, he finds his wa 
- Paris, slays the usurper with his own hand, and ascends the throne of his 
ather. 

Years rolled on, when some scandal arose at the court of Paris, which 
united the names of Milone, a young cavalier, descended from the elder 
branch of the royal house, and Bertha, a younger sister of Charlemagne. 
The lady, who had loved with the incautious tenderness which leads to so 
many interesting situations in romance, was straightway shut up in a tower, 
and death was said to be too good a panishmeut tor her and ber lover. 

A brave knight, however, breaks the doors of Milone’s dungeon, and of 
her tower—brings together the young people, with notaries and witnesses, 
and has them married. Charlemagne is euraged—declares Milone outlawed 
—seizes his land + Pepe Sergius, too, is straightway summoned to excommu- 
nicate them. Of all places in the world, where do they think of going? 
Where, but to Rome! Even in the days of romance money was a necessary 
of life, and Milone bad none. He had already sold horses, and arms, and 
all he had that could be sold or pledged ; and at last poor Bertha had to 
creep into a cave, near Sutri, to abide her time. It came duly, and a boy, 
beautiful as day, was born. The strength of the child was very great; and 
on the very hour of his birth, he began rolling himself round and round in 
play, till he reached the very mouth of the caverp. The happy incident 
was one which his delighted parents wished never to be forgotten, and from 
this fact of rolling he was called Roland. Milone however, got tired of wife 
and child, after Yiving with them for five years in the cavern ; he made his 
way to Africa; thence to Persia aud India. Of how he died or where, the 
rcemance is silent. 

Meanwhile Orlando and his mother continue to live in the cavern near 
Sutri. To the mother it is a period of hope and fear. Her son grows up, 
the admiration of the neighbourhood, and is soon recognised as the natural 
leader of the young villains of the place He has, however, no coat, and 
ove is bought him by subscription. ‘The commission is entrusted to a com- 
mittee of tour. Two buy white cloth, and two buy red. From this he 
took his name of ‘ Orlando da] Quartiere.’ . 

Charlemagne goes to Rome to be crowned Emperor of the West; and 
his nephew, who had now come to a time of life to help to support his mother, 
found the means ef getting near enough to the emperor’s table to steal a plate 
of meat. Hesucceeded; and again and again tried the same trick. Charle- 
mague saw him, and thought to terrify him by a loud hoarse cough. The 
young scoundrel laid down the plate, and caught the emperor by the beard. 

He then fixed his eye upon the emperor—his audacity had the effect of 
fascivativn, aud he decamped, ped br | with him the plate. The amaze- 
ment of the crowded court is increased by Charles’s communication that he 
had seen this extraordinary boy in a dream. Inquiry is made after the boy 
and his woti.er—the relationship is ackuowledged by the emperor, and his 
nephew, received into tavour, becomes the chief support of the throne 

t is necessary, for understanding the mere story of the [talian romantic 
poets, to give a moment's attention to the pedigree of their heroes. Milone 
had three brothers, who are important as the fathers of heroes aud heroines. 
From Otbo of England sprang Astelpho, whom we meet early ia the Furio- 
so, under the disguise of a myrtle, and whose adveutures are among the 
pleasantest parts of the poem. Buovo was the father of the magician, Ma- 
lagigi. The four sons of Ay mon are Rinaldv, Alard, Guiscarde, and Ricciar- 
detto, and his one fair daughter is Bradamunte, the aucestress of the House 
of Este. Rinaldo is, next to Charlemagne, the most important character in 
these fictions. Our first account of him is his slaying a nephew of Charles’s, 
who was cheating bim at chess, and flying from arrest to his father’s castle 
of Montauben. Charlemagne marched againet them with an army of ten 
thousard knights, commanded by Orlande. 

The castle is besieged, but they contrive to escape. They take to the 
read, aud literally subsist by bighway robbery. Rinaldo, wit rout any ma- 
terial change iu his circumstances by so high a connection, marries Clarice, 
sister to the King of Bourdeaux Orlando and Charlemague at last succeed 
in capturing him and he submits #n humiliating couditions—the best of 
which is, that he shall go to Palestine, to re-conquer the a sepulchre He 
goes. The magician, Malagigi, alter a full experience of all the pleasures o 
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a dissolute life, had become ahermit. Rinaldo succeeds in winning him from 
his retreat. The combined etiects of valour and magic age irresistible, and 
he returns to the emperor, loaded with all the treasures of the East. Lest 
our readers should be deceived by this lan e, it is necessary to say that 
the treasures for the most part consist of relics, which, however, work iira- 
cles, and are im t to Charlemagne’s purposes. 

Of the dramatis persone of the Furoso most are taken from the Innamorato 
of Boiardo—and, probably, Ariosto had a greater advantage in continuing 
stories which had already enchanted his hearers, than in seeking to engage 
their attention with the study of characters absolutely new. We are not, in- 
deed, aware that any great poet has been content to do without the aid of 
traditions. The characters in the Iliad and Odyssey were those of the ear- 
liest ballads—and the Iliad and Odyssey have been in their turn, the inex- 
haustible store-house of the Greek and Roman ts. Ariosto assumes that 
all the stories told by Boiardo are familiar to his hearers, and this is to us 
rather an inconvenience—as without reading the earlier romance, it is vot 
easy to understand the precise position of his heroes and heroines at the com- 
mencement of the Furivso. This renders it necessary for us to aay a few 
words of this story before speaking of Ariosto’s poem. 

The fame of Durindana, the sword of Orlando, and of Bayrdo, the horse of 
Rinaldo, had reached the ears of Gradasso, a monarch of India, who had a 

n’s face and heart, and was, in height, a giant. To obtain them, he 
meditates the invasion of France. 

At the time this wild ambition seizes him, Charlemagne is holding a solemn 
tournament at Paris. All strangers, baptized or infidel, are invited. On the 
first day of the festival is a sumptuous banquet. Charlemagne appears in his 
royal robes—his guests, Christian and Pagan, are twenty~two thousand and 
thirty. Their order is arranged according to rank. Atall trumpet dinners, 
mistakes are likely to be made, and Rinaldo is not placed as high as in his 
own estimate he ought. This gives rise to some i0 ing, but music sounds, 
and meats are served up. While this is going on four giants enter the hall, 
and between them is a damsel of exceeding beauty, fullowed by a single 
knight. She tells Charletagne that she and her brother are exiled from their 
father’s house thatin their wanderings they had heard of this feast, and that 
they have come to win, if possible, + ah wreath of roses, which is said to be 
the oe in these jousts. 

‘ My brother,’ she says, ‘ will wait all comers at the Pillar of Merlin.— 
Should he succeed in unhorsing his adversary, such knight so unseated shall 
be his prisoner—should my brother be flung, [ am to be the reward of the 
victor. I am Angelica, and my brother is rto.’ 

She remains kneeling before Charles, who hesitates before he gives his 
answer. All the paladins are silent with admiration—Orlando approaches 
her with eyes cast down—the grey-haired Namus feels his youth returaing, 
and Charles himself is actually in love. Ferrau, a paynim knight of infidel 
—~ thinks of snatching her up at once, and carrying her off, but is restrain 

by the recollection of what is due to the imperial presence. The lady 
receives a gracious answer, and retires. 

The magician, Malagigi, suspects that all is not right, and has recourse to 
his books—he conjures up four devils—one of whom informs him that Ange- 
lica is sent by her father, Galafron, the King of Cathay, to fascinate, as she 
best can, the warriors of Charlemagne, tnd being them prisoners to her fa- 
ther. She is full of malice, and is learned in all magic—her brother, whose 
true name is Argalia, has enchanted armour—and a lance, the virtue of which 
is such, that no knight could resist its push—he has a ring, tco, that, put into 
the mouth, has the power of making the person invisible, and which, worn 
on the finger, can frustrate all enchantments—he has a horse, too,fof myracu- 
lous swiftness. Galafron’s chief dependence is, however, on the fascina- 
tions of his daughter. Malagigi is disturbed by the news—but orders his 
devils to transport him to the pavilion of Argalia, near the Pillar of Merlin— 
Argalia is resting in his pavilion, while 

‘ Angelica beneath a pine is sleeping, 
Her long light tresses scattered on the grass, 
Beside a limpid fount, whose waters, leaping, 
Fell back into a pool as clear as glass. ~ 
A giant had the damsel in his keeping, 
Who might for a reposing angel pass ; 
Her brother's ring the sleeping lady wore, 
Whose hidden virtues were described before. 


False Malagigi, borne on fiendish steed, 
Meanwhile through fields of air in silence swept, 
And now dismounting on the flowery mead 
a = Apia nape the weary damsel where she slept, 
By that grim giant watahed, who for her need 
Good guard upon the sleeping lady kept, 
While others of bar following paced the sward, 
And (such their charge) kept wider watch and ward.’ 


The enchanter throws the giants into a magicsleep. Angelica is safe from 
the effects of his incantations in virtue of her brother’s ring, which happen. 
ed to be on her finger; and the magician disappointed, is himself well ie 
ged, his book taken from him, and by means of one of the spells in it, which 
Angelica reads, he is seut prisoner to Cathay. This scene a pears to us 
much better in his original em of Boiardo t in Berni’s rifacciamento, 
and we shall at some time give our reader a translation of it. While these 
things are going on at Merlin’s Pillar, there is confusion at Paris, as Orlando 
insists on being the first to try the adventure with Argalia. This is resisted, 
and the right determined by lot. Astolpho’s is the first chance, and Ferrau’s 
the second. 

Astolpho and Argalia engage, and Astolpho is instantly unhorsed : he yields 

himself prisoner, in compliance with the conditions of the tournay. The 
next day Ferrau’s bugle is heard; he claims the second course.  Argalia 
meets him mounted on his horse Rabican. Rabican is blacker than a raven, 
with, however, three piebald legs, and his forehead marked with a star.— 
Ferrau is unhorsed; but saying he is no vassal of Charles’s, refuses to abide 
by the conditions which had been made. Argalia’s giants interpose, and 
are beaten by Ferrau. Argalia resumes the combat, but finds he has left his 
lance behind. Blows are given and received, when a conversation is held 
between the combatants, in which they mutually learn that the arms of one 
are euchanted, and the skin of the other invulnerable. The communication 
leads to a sort of treaty, in which Argalia offers Angelica to Ferrau, provided 
she will marry him. Angelica, who had an opportunity of looking at Fer- 
rau, thought him ugly; besides he was black haired, and she had set her 
heart on white haired men. The battle is renewed, and she transports her- 
self by magic from the scene. Angelica flies, and Ferrau follows, losing all 
trace of knight or lady. Astalpho, meanwhile, finds himself at liberty, 
and his own lance having been broken in the tournay, he takes Argalia’s, 
unconscions of its virtues, and returns to Paris. On his way he meets Ri- 
naldo, and tells him the fortune of Ferrau. At Paris, Orlando learne from 
him what has occurred. He, too, sets out in the evening of that day in pur- 
suit of Angelica. We have thus engaged in pursuit of this fair charmer at 
the same moment, Ferrau, Rinaldo, and Orlando. 

Meanwhile, the tournament which King Charles had proclaimed is going 
on, while his best knights are away. Frondonio, the pagan giant, seems 
likely to win the crown of roses; he has wounded and unhorsed numbers 
ef the Christian knights. Astolpho enters the lists. The enchanted lance 
works a miracle. The giant falls like a tower that has been undermined. 
Astolpho, however, loses the honours of the day by treachery. He is furi- 
ous, tilts at friends and foes—even at Charles himself—and is at last carried 
off to prison. 

The three warriors whom we left in pursuit of Angelica arrive by diffe- 
rent roads to the wood of Arden, where she is. Rinaldo is the first to 
come, and he finds a beautiful fountain in the forest. Its properties are lit- 
tle suspected by him. The fountain had been, in the days of old, enchanted 
by Merlin, and the water, when drunk by one in love, made him forget his 
a more, made him hate all he had before loved. Unfortunately 

e drank, and though he soon after came to another fountain, he lay down 

on the bank, without drinking of its water. That second fountain was the 
fount of love: he lay down and slept. While he was sleeping, Angelica 
came, drank of its waters, and fell in love with him. She pulls a handful 
of flowers, and throws them on his face. He wakes, looks at her, and flies. 
She pursues in vain—at length sinks down on the turf, and weeps herself 
asleep. Ferrau next makes his appearance , he meets Argalia, and after a 
long combat he pierces him to the hone, through a chink in his enchanted 
armour. Argalia entreats that his conqueror shall throw him, all armed as 
he is, into the neighbouring river, that his memory may not be disgraced by 
its being known that he has been defeated in enchanted armour. Ferrau 
consents, with the single reservation of the helmet. He raises the crest from 
Argalia’s helmet, puts it on, throws Argalia into the river, and pursues his 
way through the wood. 

Meanwhile Orlando arrives and finds Angelica sleeping. While he is 
gazing on her, Ferrau comes up, thinks he is one of her guards, and defies 
him. He,, however, soon recognizes Orlando, and a duel follows, during 
which Angelica flies. A truce is a by Orlando, who reasonably sug- 
gests that both should follow her, and when she is recovered, that their dis. 
pute may bedetermined. This is refused by Ferrau, and the battle recom- 
mences with more fury than before. It is, however, interrupted by a lady 
on a palfrey, who comes demanding Ferrau’s assistanse. Spain, she tells 
him, is besieged by Gradasso, and Marsilius has no other hope than in the 
valour of Ferrau. The pagan knight cannot resist the command of his so- 
yereign. The duelis suspended with the consent of Orlando, who follows 









Angelica, while Ferrau and Elordespina (such is the lady’s name) return to 
Spain. The invasion of Spain, meanwhile creates a stir in Charlemagne’s 
court, and Charles sends Rinaldo to the reliet of Marsilius. 

Rinaldo is successful against four giant-kings, allies of Gradasso. One of 
them, who survives a bloody battle outside the walls of Barcelona, reports 
the victory of Rinaldo, and Gradasso himself goes forth against the conquer- 
or. Rinaldo is mounted on Bayardo, little knowing that this good steed is 
one of the main causes of the war. A single combat is agreed upon be- 
tweem Rinaldo and Gradasso. If Rinaldo conquered, he is to have back all 
the prisoners made by Gradasso. It Gradasso wins the day, Bayardo is to 
be his. The due! is to take place the next day. 

Meanwhile Angelica, who has returned to India, thinks of releasing Ma- 
lagigi, in order that he may mediate between her and Rinaldo. _ Rinaldo 
receives him graciously, but has drunk too deeply of the waters of disdain 
to |p him any favourable intelligence for Angelica. Malagigi is annoyed, 
and takes strange revenge. He sends one of his devils to Rinaldo, who per- 
sonates an envoy from Gradasso, and misleads Rinaldo as to the precise 
time of appointment. Rinaldo on his coming to the field in the morning, 
sees only a small bark anchored to the shore. Soon after, however, he 
meets and combats with one of Malagagi's fiends, who has assumed Gra- 
dasso’s form. Rinaldo making a blow with all his force, buries his sword in 
the sand. The devil avails himself of the opportunity to escape, and flies 
into the bark. Rinaldo leaps after him, but the devil leaps from prow to 
poop : 

‘ Rinaldo chased him back frsm_ poop to prow, 

The sword Fusberta flaming in his hand, 

But he from side to side, from stern to bow, 

Flits while the barque is drifting from the land. 

Rinaldo marks it not; who thought but how 

To reach the foe with his avenging brand ; 

Nor from his long day-dream of vengeance woke, 

Till the false fiend was melted into smoke.’ 
The vessel scuds before the wind, and at last takes ground near the gar- 
deus of the palace. 
Gradasso meanwhile waits with impatience at the appointed hour and 
place for Rinaldo. He waits till night. When Ricciardetto, the brother of 
Rinaldo, finding he did not return, withdrew the arm from Marsilius’s camp, 
and returned to France. 

Rinaldo’s conduct had thus all the appearance of cowardice and treachery. 
The unfortunate Marsillus is dutapelled to make peace on any terms, and 
holds Spain as liege-man of Gradasso. They march to Paris. Charlemagne, 
who sallies out to meet the invaders, is conquered. Gradasso renounces all 
rights of conquest, demanding only Rinaldo’s horse and Orlando's sword, 
and that Charlemagne and his peers were to remain his prisoners for a day. 
Charlemagne accepts the terms, and sends to Paris for the horse. Astolpho 
had assumed the command at Paris. He receives Charles’s messenger with 
indignation—says ‘Charles has no right to the horse—if Gradasso wants 
him,let him come fight for him.’ Gradasso accepts the challenge; they 
fight Astolpho is still armed with Argalia’s invincible lance, and Gradasso is 
unhorsed. Astolpho when he had obtained the release of the prisoners, 
(for this was part of his agreement with Gradasso,) tells Charles that he 
must depart the next day to look for his cousins, Orlando and Rinal- 
do. Charles in vain seeks to buy him to remain with the offer of Ire- 
land—aye, Ireland. The duke resists aud departs. Gradasso, too, returns 
home. 

Orlando had in vain wandered as far as the Tanais in search of Angelica. 
He asks a sphinx whom he meets for the dwelling of Angelica. She an- 
swers it is in Albracca, and questions him in her turn, ‘Not to solve my rid- 
dle is death,’ cried the monster. Orlando did not quite understand this, 
but thought he might as well put her out of the way,and with his sword 
Durindana he straiglitway cuts her in two, and then reads the solution of the 
riddle from a book. He comes to ariver, and rides along iis precipitous 
banks, till he reaches a bridge. The giant who keeps it tells him it 1s the 
bridge of death. ‘Maybe so,’ says the paladin, and slays the giant; as he 
falls, however, he touches a spring, and a net of iron closes on the hero, 
beats the sword out of his hand, and there he lies captive. 

A friar comes up, and preaches a sermon, which Orlando thinks is taking 
a shabby advantage of his circumstances. Up comes a Cyclops—looks at 
the friar—intimates that he cannot think of feeding on such carrion, 
takes up Orlando’s sword, and with it hews the net in pieces. Then 
comes a fight with the giant, in which Orlando conquers. He yhen pro 
ceeds to Albracca, but meeting a lady, who offers him anenchanted cup, he 
drinks, and under the fascination of the draught, follows her to a marvellous 

alace. 
‘ Angelica has other lovers besides the Paladins, and one of them besieges 





her father’s capital. She contrives to deliver Orlando trom the captivity in 
which he was held, after having taken the enchanted draught, and he eee 
her persecutor ina single combat. The charm which had attached her to 
Rinaldo still operates, and she persuades Oriando to accompany her in search 
of him to France. 

On returning through the forest of Arden, she drinks of the fountain of 
hatred—and Rinaldo of the fountain of love. 

Our object being ouly to relate Boiardo’s story so far as to render intelligi- 
ble the action of the Orlando Furioso, it is sufficient for us to add, that on 
Orlando’s arriving in France with Angelica, a combat takes place between 
him and Rinaldo for the lady. 

Angelica seldom witnessed a battle, without flying from the scene—aud, 
while the cousins are engaged in combat, she rushes madly through the 
forest, and came at last upon a plain, covered with tents. This is the camp 
of Charlemagne, who is nuw at war with Agramant, the King of Africa, 
who had invaded France. Charlemagne, to terminate the quarrel between 
the cousins, consigus Angelica to the care of Namus, duke of Bavaria, 
aud promises that she shall be the reward of him who performs the best 
service in the first battle with the Saracens. At this period of the story com- 
mences the activa of the OnLanvo Furioso. 

Oe 


THE SCOTCH JACOBITE FESTIVAL. 


The present year is the centenary of the memorable rebellion in Scotland 3 
and it appears from some of the local newspapers that it is fully intended in 
the West Highlands to celebrate, on the 19th instant, the centenary of the 
landing of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, and the hoisting of his flag on the 
bank of Loch Sheal. 

Such a demonstration ‘sixty years since’ would have been looked upon 
as a symptom of rebellion and disaffection to the existing government; but 
now, ‘nous avons change tout ccla :’ affairs are altered for the better, and 
old prejudices have died away. Her Majesty Queen Victoria has herself 
contributed not alittle to this end, by having twice visited some of the very 
localities where many of the stirring events of ‘ 45’ took place. She has, 
moreover, too much good sense and high chivalrous feeling, to object for a 
moment to the celebration of a festival in commemoration of a proscribed 
dynasty ; nor would the slightest impediment be thrown in the way of the 
outward expression of that enthusiasm which is well known to glow in the 
hearts of the Highlanders, without (as her Majesty is fully sensible) in the 
smullest degree impairing their loyalty to the reigning family. 

The moment may therefore be deemed a not unfit one for glancing at the 
singular circumstances we have referred to. In the month imap 1745, 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, the young Pretender, as he was stigmatized 
by the adherents of the House of Hanover, had the boldness tu land in Scot- 
land, between Mulland Skye His standard was erected in a meadow at 
the southern extremety of Loch Sheal in the valley of Glenfinnan, on the 19th 
of August of the same year.* 

From this secluded spot, with only a handful of devoted followers, Charles 
Edward staked his own fate and that of his race upon the chances of war.— 
The boldness of the enterprise astonished all Europe. In an incredibly short 
space of time, aconsiderable army flocked to his standard. They were com- 
posed chiefly of Highlanders, hardy, brave, and undisciplined, who defeated 
the disciplined troops of the crown at Preston Pans and Falkirk, proving 
vhat strength and courage can do against discipline and numbers. 

With asmall body of men, the Prince then made an irruption into Eng: 
land: a desperate measure which raised the hopes of the Jacobites, and 
greatly alarmed the pusillanimous friends of government. He and his troops 
had advanced within a hundred miles of the capital, which was filled with 
perplexity and consternation: and had he proceeded forward with that ex- 
pedition which he had hitherto displayed, he would doubtless have been 
joined by a considerable number of his well-wishers, who were waiting im- 
patiently for his approach. But finding himself miserably disappointed in 
his expectations, with great reluctance the bold adventurer measured back 
the route by which he had so successfully advanced, and for the first time 
commenced a retreat. 

The Highlanders, although between two hostile armies, effected their re- 
treat to Carlisle without any logs, except a skirmish at the moorof Clifton, in 
which they had the advantage, and at length re-entered Scotland. 

Soon after this, the Prince and his troops defeated the Royal army at Fal. 
kirk—an event which struck terror aud constervation into all parts of Bri- 
tain. The rebellion had been considered as ended when the Highlanders 
left England, and after the retreat had commenced, the hopes and spirits of 
the nation again rose, as if nothing further were to be apprehended. But 





* A handsome monument was erected on the spot in 1815, by Mr. Mac- 
donald, of Glenaladale : it is called ‘ The Prince’s Column.’ E 
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the fight at Falkirk was the last triumph of the Prince and his followers, 
After a series of marches and counter-marches, skirmi , Successes, and 
reverses, the hopes of the Prince were for ever blasted by the issue of the 
fatal battle of Culloden, in which his army was totally defeated, and his fol. 
lowers dispersed or slain. © 

The Prince at length effected his escape from Scotland, and landed at Mor- 
laix, in Bretagne, on the 20th of September, 1746. In the words of Sir 
Walter Scott :— . 

‘ His short, but brilliant expedition, had attracted the attention and admi- 
ration of all Europe, from his debarkation in Boradale until the day of hig 
landing in France, a period of thirteen months and a few days, five months 
of which had been engaged in the most precarious, perilous, and fatiguin 
series of flight, concealment, and escape, thai has ever been narrated in his- 
tory or romance. During his wanderings, the secret of the Adventurer’s 
concealment was entrusted to hundreds of every sex, age, and convition, but 
no individual was found, in a high or a low situation—or robbers, even, who 
procured their food at the risk of their Jives—who thought for an instant of 
obtaining opulence at the expense of treachery to the proscribed and misera- 
ble fugitive. Such disinterested conduct will reflect honour on the High< 
lands of Scotland while their mountains shall continue to exist.’ 

Those of our covntrymen who yet entertain sentiments of sympathy for 
the misfortunes of the ‘Modern Ascanius,’ regard with the more affection 
and loyalty the person of our present gracious Sovereign, as the representa- 
tive of that Royal race to which the unfortunate Prince belonged. When 
enjoying the princely hospitality of Taymouth Castle in 1842, her Majesty 
por ais 4 and commanded Mr. Wilson to sing, ‘ Waes me for Prince Charlie,’ 
and other Jacobite songs, the very mention of which ‘sixty years since’ 
would have been visited with fine and imprisonment Those daysare gone 
by, never to return; and it is a happy state of things that sucha festival as 
the one in question may now be enjoyed without any risk or apprehension 
of evil consequence. 

> 


THE PEASANT AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


A NORWEGIAN TALE. 


It was a cold winter's night towards the middle of the last century, that 
a gentle knock was heard at the door of a hut situated among the mountains 
of Christiania, in Norway. The summons was answered by the master of 
the‘hovel, and a‘traveller asked shelter for the night. Hospitality is wil- 
lingly exercised in those wild regions; the stranger was welcomed to a 
seat on the bundle of chamois skins that Jay before the hearth, where a few 
embers still smouldered, and to a share of the supper prepared for the fa- 
mily. ; ' 

The only inmates of the hut were apeasant named Eric and his daughter ; 
the latter was remarkable for her beauty, and for a natural grace far superi- 
or to what might h: ve been looked for in that wild region. The traveller, 
after gazing at her for some moments, inquired of his host if the fair maiden 
were his daughter. 

‘She is,’ replied the old man. ‘She and my rifle are my only treasures; 
and one of them I would not have kept so long if Margaret would have lis- 
tened to any of the suitors who would fain have robbed me of her; but 
though she is now four-and twenty, she prefers staying with her father, to 
whom her whole heart is devoted.’ 

The traveller, drawing his cloak around him, complained of cold, and, at 
her father’s request Margaret threw some additional logs on the fire. As 
she fanned it. a bright blaze filled the little apartment, and threw its light 
on the person of the stranger. He appeared tobe young and handsome, 
and as, under the kindly influence of the warmth, he loosed his cloak, and 
laid aside his slouching hat, Eric perceived that he was rich] dressed. His 
surprise thata person of such apparent rank and opulence should be wan- 
dering alone in that inclement season prevented him from noticing the 
strong emotion evinced by his daughter as she caught sight of his features. 
With clasped hands, and her eyes fixed on his face, she seemed uncertain 
whether to address him. The new comer made a sign to her as if to enjoin 
caution. Whatever its import, she understood it, and, with tears rolling 
down her cheeks, seemed to be addressing a silent prayer to he aven. The 
supper, consisting of a platter of boiled potatoes and a jug of cold water, 
was now placed on the table. ‘ 

‘My honoured guest,’ said Eric, ‘ it is useless to apologise for our humble 
fare: throughout these mountains you will find little better.’ 

‘ Your excuses are unnecessary, my good friend,’ returned the other. 
‘ Many atime would such a supper as this have been more welcome to me 
than gold. I have known poverty, and now that I may call myself rich, 
my greatest pleasure is to relieve those who are as poor as I once was 
Your supper shall bring you a price that will amply repay your hospita- 
lity.’ 7 

Taking a potato from the dish, he dropped a pearl in its place. As it roll- 
ed into the coarse platter, Eric looked ey at his guest. 

‘Do you know what these are ?’ asked the latter, dropping another and 
another of the same jewels. ‘For these, men dive to the bottom of the 
ocean, where they remain till the gushing blood forces them to return to 
the surface for a moment's breath: to gain these, they are content to injure 
health, and risk life. They are pearls ; and of such price that a few of them 
will make a poor peasant as rich as hislord. Take them, my good father ; 
they are yours in requital of your kindness to a stranger.’ : ; 

‘ Dost thou hear, Margaret?’ said the old man, whose eyes glistened with 
delight, ‘Ali these precious things are ours! We are rich, child!’ 

‘Tbear, father,’ replied she. ‘ Praised be the Almighty, who has —_ 
ed the traveller!’ A look of intelligence passed between her and the new 
comer ; but Eric was too much occupied in the contemplation of his newly- 
acquired treasures to observe it. , 

‘ And who are you that thus deign to shower riches on a poor peasant! 
said he to the stranger. ‘I fear we have been too free.’ He made a move- 
ment as if to throw himself at his feet, but the other preventing him 
said :-— 

‘You mistake my rank, my good friend. Like yourself, I was born a 
peasant, and my early years were passed on the other side of these moun- 
tains. J was a goatherd ; but while guarding my flock my thoughts wan- 
dered to things beyond my sphere. Many a beating I got for sutlering my 
charge to stray while I watched the sun and stars, ur sat pondering over 4 
bunch of field flowers. In time my love for plants became a passion ; l 
noted their seasons for blossoming, and all the peculiarities of their forma- 
tion ; but, at the age of eighteen, new ideas began to mingle with those that 
had hitherto occupied me. In my wandering life I had become acquainted 
with the daughter of a peasant whose abode was at some distance from 
mine ; her beauty as far surpassed that of her companions as my thoughts 
were elevated above those of the shepherd lads among whom my lot was 
cast. J loved her, and Margaret (she bore the same name as your daughter) 
returned my affection; but her youth and my poverty forbade the hope 
that her father would consent to our marriage. 1 proposed to seek my tor- 
tune elsewhere, and, with many tears and sad furebodings, she consented 
to my a pee At that time I fancied that dreams of enriching her ome 
prompted my wish to ream ; but I have since known that ambition mingle 
with my zeal for her welfare. Even inour remote mountains stories were 
related of those who, having visited other lands, had returned home enrich- 
ed, and I believed Ll had ars to try my fortune to be equally successful.— 
Margaret promised to prove faithful till my return 4 , 

‘And you may be sure she has kept her promise,’ interrupted the peasants 
daughter. 

The stranger looked tenderly at her as he continued. ‘I shall not dwell 
on the hardships thata poor lad without friends or money was likely to en- 
counter. Yet I must not be ungrateful. {[ was not quite without money ; 
for round my neck hung a small silver coin, of no great value, but sufficient 
te have helped me in my necessity. It had been placed there by my Mar, 
garet, and not for worlds would I have parted with it. It hangs there “ . 
Again he paused, overcome by some secret emotion, or interrupted | by the 
noise of a violent storm which had commenced since his arrival. The rail 
and sleet beat furiously against the windows, and the wind blew in gusts 
that shook the little tenement to its foundation, then died in howls an 
moans that sounded like the voices ot complaining spirits. " 

‘Itis a fearful night,’ said he, at length ; ‘and I ought to be doubly thank- 
fal that | am with you, my good friends.’ : ’ , _ 

Eric paid little attention to what was said; for avarice, a passio¥ 
till then unknown to him, had taken possession of his mind. Seeing 
that while recounting his history his guest discontinued dropping the pearls, 
he said— , ; u . 

‘Surely you have not given me all your treasures? 

‘You ore the last, my friend,’ said the traveller. ‘This, indeed, ! have 
still,’ added he, opening a small red case, and oe a string of the same 
costly materials; ‘but it isa necklace for my betrothed.’ 

The old peasant seemed each moment to become more uneasy. 
hardly safe,’ he muttered, ‘to travel with such valuable property; 
course you are armed 1’ ; 

‘Not I,’ returned the other. ‘Against whom should I arm myself— 
against our good Norwegian eer . 

~* And yet those pearls,’ said the old man 





‘It is 
but of 


‘ Those pearls,’ returned the other, ‘are the least part of my riches : th 

- ° ’ 
contents of my pocket-book are a hundred times more valuable. — 
‘A bundred times,’ repeated Eric, looking round, and he unconscious!y 





grasped his long knife. He approached the casement, and, in trying to opel! 
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i;, broke one of the small paues of glass. The wind rushed through the 
with a shrill noise that startled the traveller and Margaret from 

ir seats. 
‘It is the voice of the demon of the storm’ said Eric, staring wildly about 


him. 

‘It is the wind rushing through the broken glass,’ replied the stranger, 
smiling. ‘Be composed, my good friend : why do you handle your knife? 
Had it been the demon you feared it was, your weapon would no more 
have availed against the wind itself.’ He hung his cloak before the broken 
window, and resumed his story. 

‘Sometimes working, sometimes begging, it was many weeks before I 
arrived at Stockholm. The capital once reached, | fancied my difficulties 
over. Alas! they were but beginning. It was there, father Eric, that on 
ay p long night, when I lay sleepless from hunger, such a supper as yours 
would indeed have been precious tome. At length my fortune changed.— 
A learned man of the name of Linnwus empluyed me to execute some com- 
missions for him. My diligence pleased io. and he took me into his ser- 
vice. I found that, like myself, he had a passion for flowers, and was then 
employed in classing those of the northern regions. Seeing the attention with 
which I observed him, le asked me some questions, and, emboldened by 
his condescension, I showed him a collection of dried plants [ bad brought 
with me from Norway. There were some among them that he had not 
been able to procure, and the circumstance may te so much satisfaction 
that he interested himself in my story. 1 told him of my love for Margaret, 
and the hopes with which I had lefthome; and my kind master, for ever 
honoured be his name! from that moment became my friend. By his desire 
I remained for two years in his house pursuing my studies. At the end 
of that time he recommended me to the captain of a vessel bound for the 
island of Ceylon. We arrived on the very day that the pear! fishery com- 
menced. It was a beautiful morning in the month of February, and the wa- 
ters of Condatchy Bay sparkled in the sun as though millions of precious 
stones were floating on their surface. The shore was covered with uts, 
crowded with inmates of every land and of every religion. Goldsmiths, 
jewellers, and merchants, were driving their bargains at the very edge of 
the sea. The wives and daughters of the pearl-fishers greeted with songs 
the return of the successful barks, which were gaily decked out with flags, 
and crowds “wy ee round the fortunate divers to barter for their precious 
freight—‘* The dew of Heaven,” as they term them.” Among the crowd an 
old Indian woman particularly attracted my attention. She was poorly 
clad, and I saw her weeping as she gazed on the animated scene around 
her. My interpreter informed me that a few months previously she had 
lost both husband and son; who, it was supposed, had been devoured by 
some of the monstrous fish that are so often fatal to the divers. Since that 
time the poor woman was thought to have become deranged, for she wan- 
pered about, repeating continually—‘ Had they but returned that day, they 
would have been rich for life.’ 

‘ As my iuterpreter concluded his tale, the subject of it approached us, 
and addressed him. 

‘She is quite mad,” he continued, “and insists that her husband has 
discovered a secret by which he could cause pearls to grow in the common 
oyster.” 

‘ My imagination had been greatly excited by the novelty of the scene, 
and ail that night t dreamed of nothingelse. The Indian woman’s a3sertiou 
that her husband could grow pearls recurred to my mind as a possibility, 
and as [ formerly studied flowers, so I now studied Is. For years | la- 
boured to discover the secret; at length 1 selected ; and here,’ he added, 
taking out a pocket book, ‘is what will purchase me lands, castles, and 
titles; but first I have returned to ask my Margaret if she will accompany 
me to the country where our riches must be gained ’ 

He wasagain silent: the storm raged more furiously than before. The 
peasant’s daughter had sunk on her knees, and with hands and eyes raised 
seemed lost in prayer. 

‘What are you doing, Margaret?’ said Eric, angrily. ‘Choose a better 
moment for your devotions. Our guest is tired: make your bed here while 
I conduct him to the sleeping room. 

The traveller cast one look of tenderness at the maiden, and then follow- 
ed his host into the next apartment. 

Margaret remained sitting by the fire till she fell asleep. Some time had 
elapsed, when starting from a disturbed dream, she saw her father with a 
lantern in his hand examining a paper packet, on which was a large seal : 
atthe same moment she heard amoan, and her name repeated in a faint 
voice. The old man turned, and met his daughter's eyes fixed on him.— 
Springing trom her seat, she exclaimed— 

‘Father! what means that knife? Gracious God! blood is dropping from 
the blade. Where is the stranger?’ 

‘Be silent! * he said. ‘ We are rich. Lands, castles, titles—all will now 

ours!’ 

‘ Merciful Heaven!’ cried she, ‘ where is my betrothed? I am the Mar- 
garet of whom he spoke.’ 

Without attending to her words Eric tore open the packet. It contained 
nothing but a written paper. ‘Is this the treasure he talked of,’ said he.— 
‘Was it for this I killed him?’ 

_ ‘Killed him!’ shrieked his daughter, as her lover, deathly pale, staggered 
into the room, and sank at her feet. Terror-struck at what he to 
be the ghost of his victim, Eric dropped the paper, and rushed from the 
cottage. The dying man tried to speak, but the marderer’s knife had 
struck too traly, and blood choked his utterance. ‘ Linnwus!’ was the onl 
word she could make out as she supported him in her arms: with alast e 
fort he tuok the red case from his cee y and opening it, placed the pear! 
necklace in her hand; his head sunk on her shoulder, and ina few mo- 
ments he ceased to breathe. 

On the following morning the mangled body of Eric was found at the bot- 
tom of a precipice. 

In accordance with the supposed wish of her deceased lover, Margaret 
resolved to go to Stockholm. As she performed the journey ou foot, it was 
some time before Linnwus learned the fate of his protége. Iu taking pos- 
session of his papers, and among them, of the precious one containing the 
secret of making pearls, which Eric had dropped on the night of the murder, 
he was not unmind{ul of Margaret’s interest. She was received into his 
house, and treated by him as a daughter. 

In the year 1761, Linneus announced that he had discovered a method of 
breeding pearls in the common muscle; but seeing that the Swedish govern- 
ment was not inclined to profit by his invention, he sold the secret to a pri- 
yate individual for a considerable sum of money. Many years afterwards, 
It was again offered for sale by the heirs of this person, but it does not ap- 
pear to be known into whose hands it then passed. 

Itis said that Linneus had letters of nobi ity granted him in consequence 
of his discovery ; and itis certain that he was in the habit of showing a 
number of pearls which he said had been created by his art. 

(We are not sure that the above is actually founded on fact, but the germ 
of the story undoubtedly had its origin in some true revelation. The same 
incident is embodied in the tragedy of Fatal Curiosity. |—Editor. 
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FRAGMENTS 


FROM AN ARTICLE IN FRASER’S MAGAZINE ENTITLED ‘BETWEEN THE 
SHOWERS.’ 
BEAUTIES OF SPRING. 
May 29, 1845.—N S. 

To Oriver Yorxe.—How the season may have changed by the time this 
letter reaches you I cannot conjecture : at present I am driven upon the al- 
most exhausted resources of my winter life. Looking at what has been 
written, and seems commonly to be believed respecting this month, 1 have 
thonght it best to affix the date of N.S. (New Style) to my communication. 
Certainly the journals of naturalists give intimations of beauties which I 

ve been searching for in vain. One enthusiastic gentleman informs us, 
that cottage gardens are perfect cartidians,<helighttel with sunny quietude, 
roses, peonies, wall-flowers, tulips, &c. Children, their pinafores running 
over with flowers, startle him from every maze; and, even in the grass of 
distant fields, he discovers the scented trail of their wanderings. Ail this, 
of course, may be quite true, but then it is O. S.; and is only like the re- 
collection of a last year’s fire. 1 confess to you, however, that T came here 
— of these pleasures. I had heard poets talk of early springs, 

en 

‘ the voice 
Of waters, which the winter had supplied, 
Was softened down into a vernal tone ; 
Phe spirit of enjoymeut, and desire, 
And hopes, and wishes from all living things, 
Went circling like a multitude of sounds. 
The budding groves appeared, as if in haste, 
To spur the steps of June.’ 


longed to make the first call upon the Early Red Honeysuckle; to 
catch a sight of that most rare and costly production, confined entirely, I be- 
ive, to the vegetable world, and called by learned men the Lunaria Redivi- 
va, or Perennial Honesty; and to bathe my reminiscences of the populous 
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The Indians have an erroneous idea that the pearl muscle rises every 
morning to the surface of the water, and opens its shell to imbibe the dew, 
which, falling like aliquid between the shells, there hardens. 


city in the breath of 





—She Athbion. 


Sweet scented . Ilistened, also, for what are 
80 significantly called the sounds of the country. You may have your hor- 
ticultaral epitome in Grosvenor Square ; you may charm your 7 but your 
ear will not bedeceived. Knapp said very well, that the hum, the murmur, 
the medley of the field, are peculiarly its own, and admit of no imitation. 
I know nothing more delicious than the feeling you experience, when, after 
creeping along some dim copse, where the murmur of insects sounds in the 
grass, you steal unexpectedly upon the glimmering haunt of the woodlark, 
piping its most gentle and melancholy note, as if, being the pilct of birds, it 
soothed its heart away from the boisterous enjoyment of its brethren. 

Then I am no naturalist ; that is, | know nothing abont barbarous names, 
and butterfly’s anatomy. But every object in the natural world is pleasing 
to me—many have been my walks in the o lanes of Cambridgeshire, 
where the larkspur abounds, in search of the tiful Peach-blossom Moth, 
which feeds upon that plant, and is one of the rarest treasures in the glass 
of the collector, Indeed, the acquisition of a complete specimen seems to 
be a triumph reserved only fur some great national institution, like the 
British Museum. Todividuale, however zealous or opulent, must be con- 
tented with atragment. The late Duchess of Portland, a most munificent 
patroness of natural history, could only enrich her cabinet with a single wing, 
which some spider-brigand had concealed in his web at Bulstrode. So you 
see that I visit the country in a sincere spirit of love. Fortunately I have a 
rookery near my dwelling, cool and dark, and this refreshes me. The vil- 
lage where I live being, like Selborne, in a hollow, the shrill caw, softened 
by the distance, floats very soothingly over the old trees , and when I see 
the rooks, with the last gleam of evening, sailing away to their rofound re- 
pose, | remember the anecdote told by Gilbert White of ‘a little girl, who. 
as she was going to bed, used to remark, that the rooks were saying their 
prayers ; dieedh she was much too young to recollect the scriptural decla- 
ration of God’s universal providence, “‘ He feedeth the ravens who call up- 
on Him.’’’ 








HOW TO OCCUPY YOUR TIME. 

A famous person of our time declared, that he always felt most religious 
upon a sunny day, as if, in his own words, there was some association be- 
tween an icietan approach to greater light and purity, and the kindler of 
this dark lantern of our external existence. You know there are real, phy- 
sical reasons why we feel happier on a clear warm day, and happiness is a 
step to contentment, and therefore to religion. So | understan what he 
means. I get out as much as I can, and do succeed in finding asunny walk 
between fresh hedges now and then; but the difficulty has been to employ 
the cloudy intervals; to do something between the showers. 

This is not so easy as it may seem; I know that formal John Wesley 
thought it right to denounce all stop-gaps in passing our time. * Never be 
unemployed—never be triflingly employed—never while away time.’ Now 
this is precisely that sort of advice we should have expect from one of 
whom Johnson has left this character: ‘John Wesley's conversation is good, 
but he is never at leisure. He is always obliged to go at a certain hour.— 
This is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs and have out 
his talk, as Ido,’ Tobe sure it is, and to every body else. And Lord Col- 
ling wood, so forcible, unaffected, and ——? committed a still deeper 
error of judgment. ‘ They should not only r ,’ was his caution respect-t 
ing the education of his daughters, ‘but it requires a careful selection o 
books; nor should they ever have access to two at the same time ; but wheu 
a subject is begun, it should be finished before any thing else is undertak- 
en.’ If a neatly bound copy of the Duncied had been the prize in this case, 
it would be really difficult to choose between the admiral or the preacher, 
We must have adopted the Cambridge formala, and bracketed them,— 

Wesley E 
Collingwood §~**% J 

All history and all experience refute the opinion of Collingwood. The 
birds of the air say that it is a mistake. The blackbird in that tree before 
my window, is an eloquent witness; he grew tired of the same bough, 
though very warm, and abundant in leaves, and is now finishing a song upon 
a branch that swings him more into the san—he wanted a change. Then, 
with regard to Wesley, what is whiling away time? He, whose attention 
is apparently absorbed in the contemplation of the most sordid objects, may 
be creating a new element of philosophy, or discovering some principle in 
science from which bis lever may move the world of commerce. When 
Watt sat in the chimney corner watching the cover of the saucepan, as the 
steam forced it up, be only excited the indignation of his relative, but he 
was designing the steam-engine. Millions had seen the phenomena before 
without possessing the faculties of association to analyse and combine its 
peculiarities. So it has been observed in the case of specific gravity ;— 
‘Every man before Archimedes had seen water ran over the side of a ves- 
sel, when another substance was immersed in it; the fact was as common, 
and as naturally anticipated, as that fire weuld produce heat ; but it was the 
quantity of the water, and the depth of the immersion together which 
struck the philosopher.’ Yet Wesley would have said that Watt and Archi 
medes were both a employed—both whiling away their time. 

The hasty attempts to fill up an hour have frequently influenced an intel- 
lectual life. The Arabian Nights used to lie in the parlour window of the 
vicarage where the father of Coleridge resided; and he has recorded the 
strange migture of desire and apprehension with which, in his early boy- 
hood, he was accustomed to look at the volume, and watch it till the morn- 
ing sun had reached and nearly covered it, when, seizing the treasure, he 
hastened to some sunny corner of the play-ground, and soon lost his own 
identity in the magnificent capital of Al Raschid. Who does not see that the 
temperament of the poet was influenced by this first love? Johnson has, 
indeed, attributed his own desultory course of life and neglect of choosing a 
profession to a love for Spanish romances, which he acquired during a sum- 
mer spent in a country parsonage. But this is simply ridiculous ; he would 
have folded his legs and had his talk out, if no Cervantes had ever invented 
aQuixote. His carelessness often led him to advantage. Upon one occa- 
sion, believing that his brother had concealed some apples beneath a large 
folio upon an upper shelf in his father’s shop, he climbed up to make the 
capture, and finding no apples, attacked the folio, which proved to be the 
works of Petrarch ; and thus his very idleness instructed him, and the apples 
led him to literature. And I think Sir Joshua Reynolds had been frequent 
ly less wisely occupied, than when leaning against a chimney-piece, with 
his friend’s memoir of Savage in his hand, he never altered his attitude until 
he had finished the book, and benumbed his arm for the entire day. Not, 

ou are to understand, that [ think slight things indifferent. ‘ It it impossi- 
bie tosay where a bow! will lie that 1s let fall down the hill, though it be 
let never so gently out of the hand ’ _Thus Donne—and quaint as the cau- 
tion is, you will find a great truth in it. The fact is, that these intervals of 
time are patches of ground by the way-side of life, on which a handful of 
good seed may be easily scattered. You remember what the Indian prince 
said to the English physician, ‘ What wonderful men these Feringees are! 
Wullsh! billah! They neither eat nor sleep; all day they enjoy themselves, 
and all night they write books.’ Writing books is certainly the worst pos- 
sible manner of trifling away the hours. We wantsomething to enable us to 
fill up with profit the intervals afforded by graver pursuits—something, in 
short, between the showers. 

And this you will see to be the advice given by Lord Bacon—who justly 
asserts, that the most active or busy man who ever lived must have many 
‘ vacant times of leisure, while he expecteth the tides and returns of business. 
How are these intervals to be employed?) They must be used in some 
way or other. You may divert the stream of time into any channels you 
like, but you cannot freeze it; the current will run. You recollect the re- 
tort of Demosthenes to Aschines, who was not only an orator, but a man of 
pleasure, ‘ Your orations smell of the lamp.’ ‘ Truly,’ answered he of the 
Crown, ‘ there is a great difference between the things that you and I do by 
lamplight.’ Soit willalways be. People will employ the minutes between 
the showers with vecy different results of profit. 

I know nothing more calculated to accomplish this object than a diligent 
study and meditation of nature and books. The dying voices of statesmen 
and men of might teach us this lesson; and the biographies of famous and 
tumultuous men, who have stunned the ears of their contemporaries with 
the unceasing machinery of their plots, ought to be — over for the 
same purpose. I compare them to the Indian bird, t e tern, which, being 
constantly seen in that part of the Indus where the river is washing away its 
banks, enables the navigator to discover and avoid the rapid parts uf the 
stream, and so to escape shipwreck or loss. 

It is the same with the scenery of nature. Every bough that waves over 
our head in the summer time has an oracular wisdom. It is positively true 
that every leaf is full of instruction. Indeed the foliage of trees is one of the 
most wonderful subjects of contemplation and delight. A tree is a more 
eloquent exposition of the works of the Deity than any of the Bridgewater 
treatises. Read the history of leaves, and marvel !—* Each leaf is employed 
in receiving and transmitting gases from the air, in certain proportions, to the 
plant. These great operations having been effected during the summer 
mouths, and this agency of the leaves finished, they fall to the ground, not 
as an useless incumbrance. but to convey a large portion of fresh soil pecu- 


liarly fitted for the nutriment of vegetation.’ And so it has been written, 
‘ The beautiful foliage, which bas cooled us with its shape, and glowed with 
all the splendour of fruitfulness, at length returns to the svil, in the lonely 


days of autumn, not to encumber it, but to administer health and vigour to a 
new series of vegetation, and circulate in combinations concealed from every 
human eye.’ 

And, therefore, I recommend observations of nature as among the more 
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suggestive aids to reflection, and especially I always look at tree 

tion with genius ; and, viewed in that light, it be a charming essay for 
Wordsworth, Washington [rving, or yourself. They are shelters from the 
heat, and burden, and storm of the day of life, where wisdom and have 
written hasty notes to posterity— something between the showers. illa- 
miaated circumference of a dark oak, or fantastic chestnut, is a sacred choir 
of Thought. There the mind has kindled with 

‘ —— lively portraiture displayed, 
Softly on the eyelids laid.’ 

Remember Sidney under the oak at Penshurst, still bearin hid name, for 
the baptism of beauty long retains its consecration ; beneath those branches 
all the scenery of the Arcadia wound hefore him, and from bones en 
he saw the moon climbing to her height with that wan face which lives in 
his verse Or, call to mind Shakspeare encircled by his meadow fairies, or 
bewildering the fat knight with the enchantments of Mrs. Quickly and Ann 
Page; or hear Tasso in his melancholy madness; or cast your eye for a mo- 
ment at that famous Yardley oak, which struck some of the last notes out 
of the harp of Cowper. Or, above all, give your hand to Collins, and 


‘ View that oak, the fancied glades among, 
By which, as Milton lay, his evening ear, 
From many a cloud that dropped ethereal dew. 
High sphered in heaven, its native strains conld hear ; 
On which that ancient trump he reach’d was hung.’ 


Exquisite, indeed, were those fables, in old times, of nymphs transformed 
into trees? Oh, surely, not idle was the antique superstition that animated 
trees with the spirits of beautifal maidens, or tetened to" warning voices trom 
their branches! But the magic is gone; and the angels of the trees speak 
no more to man: 

‘In vain; such bliss to one alone, 

Of all the sons of soul was known; 

And heaven and fancy, kindred powers, 

Have now o’erturned th’ inspiring bowers, 

Or curtain’d close that scene from erery futare view.’ 


Or, instead of the tree, seek those warm and fragrant 


‘ Enclosures in the sheltered vale, 
Where frequent hedges intercept the eye ; 
and the calm of the atmosphere seems to pour a dewy freshness over our 
thoughts. There resign yourself to the enchantment of the hour, and let the 
memory enjoy itself for a season— 
‘ As dead on the warm turf you lie, 
While many an emmet comes with curious eye ; 
And on her nest the watchful wren sits by.’ 


If the history of great minds could be known or written, it would be 
found that they derived their greatest riches from these brief sequesterments 
from pomp 4 life. Look at Pope in his grotto—with its rill of crystal-water 
echoing through the cavern day by day and night by night, gazingdownfrom his 
rustic shell-temple, through an arch in a dim wilderness walk, and catching 
the soils im the river suddenly passiug and vanishing; or shutting the doors, 
and so converting it into a luminous rvom, on the walls of which all the ob- 
jects of the river, hills, woods, and boats, formed a moving picture ; or light- 
ing his alabaster lamp “ee from the ceiling, which strack out rays 
from the angular pieces of glass interspersed among the shells. Or accom- 
pany him, at an earlier period of his life, in one of his solitary walks in 
Windsor forest by moonshine, when, as he told a friend, he wandered from 
tree to tree, full of retlections on the transitory nature of all human delights, 
and reflecting on the wonderful associations that may break upon the puri- 
fied eyes in another existence. Can you not see him stopping enly 
where 

‘ Waving groves a chequered scene display ;’ 
or, 
‘From the brake the whirring pheasant springs ;’ 
and, while the leaves glisten in the moon, and every blade of grass is white, 
you hear him exclaim, in the fullness of his heart,— 


‘ Has God, thou fool, worked solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food? 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly spread the flow’ring lawn ‘ 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 

Joy tunes his note, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet poars his throat ? 

Loves of his own, and raptures swell the note.’ 


——— 
VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
CREATION. 


[ This book, which is truly infidel in its tendency, has undergone a search- 
ing review in the last Edinburgh Revi ew, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing :—]} 

This is a remarkable book, and has had a sudden run of public favour. A 
fourth edition has just appeared ; but our last perusal having been bestow- 
ed upon the third, we shall refer to it in all our extracts, except where the 
first may demand some passing notice. The book treats of Cos ies in 
the largest sense in which that higl-sounding word was ever used by man; 
and the author, after soaring with us among the clouds, and giving usa 
bold outline of the ‘ Nebular hypothesis,’ comes down to the lower world, 
and tells us of the wonders of the earth, and of the marvellous organic forms, 
in successive generations, which geologists have brought up from regions of 
darkness, and put before us in the light of day. He then anfolds his theory 
of Animal Development, in which we learn that the humblest organic struc- 
tures began first, and were produced by Electricity, or some like’ power of 
common nature—That to begin living structures any other way, ‘ would be 
an inconceivable paltry exercise of creative power’—That nature having 
thus made a start, all difficulties are over; for, by progressive breeding, the 
first monad s will work their way, without any external help, through alk 
the ascending scale of things, up to Monkeys; and that Monkeys will, in like 
manner, become at length the parents of Men He then appeals, in con- 
firmation of his views, to the successive organic forms found in the old strata 
of tlre earth, and to the fcetal forms of men and beasts; and so builds up a 
scale of nature which is to be an index ofa universal creative law. 

The work is systematic and well got up for its purpose, so far as regards 
its outer form; and in the latter part of this article we mean to track the 
vestiges in their own natural order. But in the concluding chapters of the 
work, many subjects (such as the circular system of natural history, phreno - 
logy, animal instincts in comparison with human reason, the origin of lan- 

wage, and the diffusion of the various families of the human race) pass un- 
der review. Allof them we cannot notice, but some we are compelled to 
glance at; and we do so ia the first instance, that our more general views 
may be less interrupted, and hoping in this introductory matter to make our 
readers comprehend the peculiar qualities of our author’s mind, and his mode 
of dealing with great physical questions. 

It follows of necessity, that in the progress of such a work, subjects must 
be brought under review which bear upon almost every question belonging 
to natural science; and we find that everything is touched upon, while no- 
thing is firmly grasped. We have not the strong master hand of an inde- 
pendent labourer, either in the field or closet, shown for a single instant. 
All in the book is shallow; and all is at second-hand. The surface may be 
beautiful ; but itis the glitter of gold-leaf without the solidity of the precicus 
metal. The style is agreeable—sometimes charming; and noble sentiments 
are scattered here and there ; but these harmonies are never lasting. Sober 
truth and solemn nonsense, strangely blended, and offered to us ina new 
material jargon, break discordantly on our ears, and hurt our better feelings. 

The author is intensely hypothetical, and builds his castles in the air, mis- 
conceiving the principles of science, or misunderstanding the facts with 
which it has to deal; or, what is worse still, distorting them to serve his 
purpose. He does all this, apparently, without having any just conception 
of the methods by which men, after the toil of many generations, have as- 
cended, step by step, to the higher elevations of physical knowledge—with- 
out any even glimmering conception of what men mean when they tell us 
of Inductive Science and its sober truths. 

But if this be so, how, it may be asked, are we to account for the popu- 
larity of the work, and the sudden sale of edition after edition ? Men wha 
are ted on nothing better than the trash of literature, and who have never 
waded beyond the surface of the things they pretend to know, must needs 
delight in the trashy skimmings of philosophy : and we veuture to affirm that 
no man who has any uame in science, properly so called, whether derived 
from profound study, or original labour in the ‘field, has spoken well of the 
book, or regarded it with any feelings but those of deep aversion. We say 
this advisedly, after exchanging thoughts with some of the best informed 
men in Britain. The public who are not able to judge from their own 
knowledge, must <herefore be plainly told, that the philosophy of the author 
is borrowed from a false and shallow School; and that the consequences he 
dares to draw from it, so far as they are new in the scientific literature of 
our country, are nothing better than mischievous, and sometimes antisocial, 
nonsense. ‘ t 

The book tells us of things new to many of us who delight in novelties. It 





lifis up the curtain of the dissecting room, aud publishes its secrets in round- 
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ed sentences of seeming reverence, in the conventional language of 80- 
ciety. Things useful, and good, and excellent in one place, may be foul and 
mischievous in another. The world cannot bear to be turned upside duwn; 
and we are ready to wage an internecine war with any violation of our mo- 
font priest les and social manners, Hercules, when he took the distaff in his 
haud, e only a sorry thread ; and we presume that Omphale found her 
hero’s club but a clumsy spindle. it is our maxim, that things must keep 
theit proper places if they are to work together for any good. If our glo- 
rious maidens and matrons may not soil their fingers with the dirty knife of 
the anatomist, neither may they poison the springs of joyous thought and 
modest feeling, by listening to the seductions of this author ; who comes be- 
fore them witha bright, polished, and many-coloured surface, and the ser- 
ae coils of a false philosophy, and asks them again to stretch out their 

ds and pluck forbidden fruit—to talk familiarly with him of things which 
cannot be so much as named without raising a blush upon a modest cheek ; 
—who tells them—that their Bible is a fable when it teaches them that they 
were made the image of God—that they are the children of apes and the 
breeders of monsters—that he has annulled all distinction between physical 
and moral,—and that all the phenomena of the universe, dead and living, are 
to be put before the mind in a new jargon, and as the progression and de- 
velopement of a rank, unbending, and degrading materialism. 

But who isthe author? We thought, when we began toread ‘The Vestiges,’ 
that we could trace therein the markings of a woman’s foot. We now con- 
fess our error; and for having entertained it, we crave pardon of the sex.— 
We were led to this delusion by certain charms of writing—by the populari- 
ty of the work—by its ready boundings over the fences of the tree of know- 
ledge, and its utter —_ of the narrow and thorny entrance by which we 
may lawfally approach it; above all, by the sincerity of faith aud love with 
which the author devotes himself to any system he has taken to his bosom. 
We thought that no man could write so much about natural science without 
having dipped below the surface, at least in some departmentof it. In think- 
ing this, we now believe we were mistaken. 

ut let us not be misunderstood. Within all the becoming bounds of 
homage, we would do honour to the softer sex little short of sbritoe, In 
taste, and sentiment, and instinctive knowledge of what is right aud good 
—in discrimination of human character, and what is most befitting in all the 
moral duties of common life—in every thing which forms, not merely the 
grace and ornament, but is the cementing principle and bond of all that is 
most exalted and delightful in society, we would place our highest trust io 
woman. But we know, by long experience, that the ascent up the hill of 
science is rugged and thorny, and ill-fitted for the drapery of a petticoat; 

ways must be passed over which are loathsome to the senses. And 
every one who has ventured on these ways, has learned a lesson of humility 
from his own repeated failures. He has learned to appreciate the enormous 
and continued labour by which every new position has been won; and, 
above all, he has learned the immeasurable depth of his own ignorance, 
when he applies his faculties to any higher order of material causation be- 
yond the known traths he derives {from others, or from his own observations 
and experiments. No man living, who has not partaken of this kind of la- 
bour, or, to say the very least, who has not thoroughly mastered the know- 
= put before his senses by the labours of other men, has any right to toss 
out his fantastical crudities before the public, and give himseli’ the airs of a 
legislator over the material world. 

If we know not the author personally, we may well rejoice in our igno- 
rance ; for our criticisms have not the semblance of personal hostility. It is 
an imperious sense of duty, and an unflinching love of truth, which dictate 
the language of this article; however, dissect the author’s mind from the 
character of his book, and we believe him to be an accomplished, and, in a 
certain sense, a well-informed but superficial person. He exhibits a not un- 
com mou union ofscepticism and sredullay. The combination is not by any 
means unnatural ; for it often requires good and long training to cure a man 
of subtle doubts, and the first advances of knowledge often lead men of ar- 
dent minds into rash and incongruous conclusions. Again, the author is a 
man of imagination, and delights in resemblances—sometimes real, and 
sometimes [strange to tell] only to be found in the similarity of sounds, by 
which, from the natural imperfection of language, things entirely different 
are confounded under common terms. He hardly seems to know that in the 
veriest child the perception of resemblances far outstrips the realities of 
knowledge. It is the part of science to anatomise external things, and to 
follow out their differences; and then, and not till then, to arrange them in 
their proper places and speculate on their mutual bearings. 

_ He is so enamoured of resemblances, that he will cheat his senses by mere 
similitudes of sound. Every one has heard of the quickness of thonght— 
of ‘ glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to-heaven,’—and who has not 
heard of the velocity of the galvanic fluid? Theréfore, the speed of thought 
may be reduced to numbers, and a man may think at the rate of 192,000 








thematical point to rest his foot upon. His fandamental organic globule, 
and the petit corps gelatineux of his great archetype, Lamarck, are one and 
the same thing, without which the authors have not the semblance of a 
starting-point. The theory of Lamarck, though baseless as the fabric of a 
crazy dream, is better framed that the one before us. It gives us, at least, 
a comprehensive cause of organic changes from one species to another ; 
while our author talis only of developement— a word without sense or sig- 
nificance, if he fail to give us any material facts to gloss its meaning. 

One example more, and we have dove with our exhibition of the idiosyn- 
crasies of his most imaginative mind, which seem to cheat his reason, to 
lead him by the ears, and to make him the dupe of idle sounds. He tells 
us, with some detail, and great simplicity, that ‘Mr. Weeks, by the action 
of a galvanic battery continued for eleven months, created a multitude of in- 
sects, (Acarus Crossii,) minute and semi-transparent, and furnished with 
long bristles.’ The creatures thus created were sometimes observed to go 
back into the parent fluid, and occasionally they devour each other; and, 
soon after they had been called to life, they were disposed to extend their 
species in the vulgar way! So much for the experimen‘; and let us next 
read the comment of our author. ‘ Towards the —— wire of the bat- 
tery, dipped in the fluid, there gathered a quantity of gelatinous matter—a 
part of the process which is very striking, when we mention that gelatin is 
one of the proximate principles, or first compounds, out of which animal 
bodies are formed,” &e. 

He cannot give up this experiment without burying his whole household; 
for, in truth, itis the only prop on which he builds his habitation; and the 
stone jelly to feed his little /arve is quite affecting, But in the third edition, 
(and in violation of his own positive principles,) he follows the lead of 
some hesitating critic, and adds, with graceful simplicity, ‘that we should 
require further proof to satisfy us that the matter here concerned was actual- 
ly gelatine.’ We tell him not to doubt at all—that afew drops of acid, 
properly applied, will gelatinize some of our hardest minerals—and that 
rock jelly, floating in the liquor silicum, is an admirable compound for a 
young and tender stomach—that ‘rock milk’ is one of the most vulgar sub- 
stances wrung from nature’s dugs; and, in the shape of chalk infusion, has 
been drunk for ages by the whole race of crowing gallinaceous philosophers 
whw were progressively developed in the central parts of our great southern 
capital ; nay, that the same fecundating cataract, has found its way to the 
west of Temple-Bar, and created by its animating power a celestial shy- 
blue philosophy, which is soon to fill the world with wonders. But we 
must leave these delightful visions ot futare good, and come back to the 
anslysis of our author's mind. 

If he be sometimes led astray by the ears, as we have shown, he is some- 
times also cheated by his eyes—a vulgar error, it is true, but requiring from 
us a passing notice. We affirnt, then, that he is sometimes led astray by the 
most puerile resemblances. In the frozen vapour on the inside of a window 
he sees a vegetable form, [and what child bas not doue the same thing a 
hundred times before him?] In the Arbor Diane of the chemist he sees 
a crystallization precisely resembling a shrub. Inthe brush produced by 
an electrical detonation, [we have ourselves seen one almost as big as a 
hearth-brush produced by Mr. Crosse,] he sees the stem and branches of a 
forest-tree ; and then he presumes to tell us, ‘ that we can here see the tra- 
ces of secondary means, by which the Almighty deviser might establish all 
the vegetable forms with which the earth is overspread!’ No one denies 
that the combination of chemical elements, and the crystalline forms mechan~ 
ically resulting from it, are connected with electricity ; every ove knows, 
that if the first attraction of the atoms be interrupted by a second set of dis- 
turbing forces, there will result a new set of crystaliine forms, often arbore- 
scent, and always of extreme complication. The first set of forms can be 
anticipated, and their modifications submitted to geometrical rule. The se- 
cond set are utterly beyond the reach of all analysis: and it is among them 
that creative fancy may take delight in conjuring up fantastical resemblan- 
ces. An old woman may see a shroud ina candle, or a coffin in a flake of 
sout: and every child will see steeples and houses, and the faces of its 
friends, in the flame of the fire or the vapour of the sky; and these unsub- 
stantial fancies are every whit as real as the vegetable coatings and the forest 
trees of our imaginative author. Comparisons of this kind are childish or 
su perstitious—poetical, witty, or absurd—accordiug to the manner in which 
we use them; but we are certain that they belong not to the stern realities 
of science. We believe that organic structure could not be matured with- 
out the presence of imponderable agents, such as heat, light, and electrici- 
ty; but we give no creative power to these agents, any more than we give 
creative power to the carbon and oygen, and other vulgar constituents of our 
bodies. The frozen vapour on our window may imitate the outer forms of 
vegetable life, bat it has neither organic structure nor any inner principle of 
reproduction; it grows by aggregation from without, by the simple apposi- 





fmivs a second! We know well that the author may shelter himself under 
the juggle of his own words, and tell us that he speaks only of the transmis- 
sion of our will through the organs of the body. Let him, then, write in 
more becoming language. But he closes with his own hands his only door 
of escape. ‘ Mlectstcity is almost as metaphysical as ever mind was suppos- 
edtobe’ . . . ‘and yet electricity is areal thing, an actual existence,’ 
or, in other words, a material existence, (p. 317.*) ‘So mental action may 
be imponderable and intangible, and yet a real existence ’—that is, a mate- 
rial existence. In the same passage he tells us, ‘ that the brain is absolutely 
identical with a galvanic battery!’ As well might he say that the human 
willand the point of a needle were identical, because each of them can pro- 
duce the contraction of a muscle. Allowing that some of the functions of 
the brain resemble galvanism, are we to couclude that all its functions are 
alvanic? We repudiate the rash conclusion, It may be true that galvanic 
influence travsmitted through anervous cord, soon after death, will produce 
muscular contraction ; and it may be true that, afier sudden death, electric 
action may be transmitted from ihe hollow of the cranium, down the nerves 
which supply the stomach, so as to continue for a short time the operations 
of digestion. But what is all this for the author’s purpose, unless he can re- 
animate a dead body, aud continue the higher functions of life, sensation, 
and volition? When he has done this, we will listen to his materialism; 
but not till then. There is an immeasurable difference between the mate~ 
rial organic combinations of a body, and its associated phenomena of life, 
sensation, and volition ; and there is not the shadow of a reason why things 
so different in kind should cease together at the very moment of death. The 
doctrine of a‘ vital principle’ may have been pushed too far, and brought to 
the explanation of phenomena which are resolvable in the more vulgar 
principles of ordinary chemical combinations; but this is not our present 
uestion. It is said that hair will continue to grow for several days after 
eath. It is said also, in case of sudden death, when life is arrested when 
every organ is ina healthy state, that organi- action may for a while go on; 
and that the dead stomach may, in such a case, be dissolved by the very di- 
gestive juice which it has just elaborated. We therefore receive with doubt 
the digestive experiment ofour uathor. If it be true, we willingly receive 
its evidence, while we reject the beggarly conclusion he dares to draw from 
t 


Again, all things living, whether vegetable or animal, may be traced back 
to some elementary germ, which admits of not even microscopic analysis. 
Therefore, the aathor tells us, all things living have one common fundainen- 
taland material germ. In tracing backwards the organic structure of diffe- 
rent species, we cau mark a difference at every step, so long as the things 
before us are within the ken of sense, and we can aid our senses by instru- 
ments of great power; but we lose ourselves at last among the ultimate 
germs of organic life. Are we then to say that these ultimate and unknown 
apes are all oue and the same ; while the phenomena springing from them, 

y stern unbending physical laws, are all ditlerent? One who, like this au- 
thor, cau snatch at the conclusion, has a mind incapable of Inductive rea- 
souing, and cheats himself, at every turn of thought, by nothing better than 
empty sounds. 

With the like spirit he writes as follows : 

* The fundamental form of organic being is a globule, having a new glo- 
bule forming within itself, by which it is in time discharged, and which is 
again followed by another and another, in endless succession. If this be 
true In certain germs of organic life, we may doubt whether it be true of 
all germs, vegetable and animal. But let us, for the sake uf argument, ac- 
cept th‘s principle in all its fuluess, and then follow the author in the eu per- 
natural consequences he draws from it. ‘ Globules,’ he tells us, ‘ can be pro- 
duced in albumen by electricity. {f, therefore, these globules be identical 
with the cells, which are now held to be reproductive, it might be said that 
the production of albumen by artificial means is the only step in the process 
wanting.’ The if and might of this precious sentence are words of mar- 
vellous import. We believe the author cheats himself by empty sounds; 
and, because the poverty of language expresses not the diiference of things 
inappreciable by valgar sense, confounds his fundamental organic globule 
witb the inorganic globule of a chemist 

The passage of the electric fluid through water w 
aerial globules in rapid and expansive movement; and just as well might he 
call them also organic bodies, as any other globules evolved ina Gane 
experiment. He calls this monstrous perversion of sound reason, ‘a humble 
attempt to bring illustration from a department of science, on which. at pre- 
sent, much douke and obscurity rest.’ But ifhis principle be insecare, why 
build upon it a most complicated dogmatic system? He was not called 
upon to do so, nor was he bound by any duty to desert th» solver method of 
Induction. We must tell him, and tell bis readers, plainly, that he caunot 
desert Lis tundameutal organic globule; and if he caunot create it by purely 
physical means, his whole system is gone, and e has not so much as a ma- 


ill produce a set of 


tion of new crystalline matter like that which was laid down before; but 
a true living vegetable rises froma germ, and is elaborated by an internal 
complicated organic and reproductive structure, fitted to the materials sur- 
rounding it, and acting on them by organic laws of endless complication. 

To perceive resemblances is the habit of a child; and an excellent habit 

it is while kept in its proper place. To perceive the differences of things 
is another faculty, essential to advancing knowledge. These truths our au 
thor seems neither to have studied nor thought of; and the passages we 
have vow referred to, ifthey prove nothing else, at least prove this—that 
he has a mind unfitted fur the comprehension of the severer lessons of science; 
and that by no effort will he be ever able to write a system of philosophy 
which will be fit to advance the cause of material truth, or give a rational 
interpretation of what has been done by the labuurs of other men. 
While on the philosophy of resemblances, we may say a few words of the 
systems of arrangement in Natural History, and especially of the vertebrate 
classes. These classes are formed on one harmonious plan, so that they 
may be readily brought under a general comparison, and all their nobler or- 
gans described under common names. Lach animal is perfect of its kind ; 
and its parts are so related and fitted to one another, that the existence of 
one part [when thoroughly understood ] implies the existence of all the rest, 
under the rigid government of a positive organic law. A naturalist may, 
therefore, start almost from any point he pleases, aad reason consistently 
through the whole structure of an animal to all its higher vital functions; 
and he may go on from animal to animal, till he has arranged them all in 
one consistent scheme of mutual relations. Butif all good systems of ar- 
rangement be, in a certain sense, natural, in another sense all of them are 
artificial, for every system implies some starting-point or principle of com- 
parison; and that which is Dest for the conception of oue set of animal 
structures, may not be the best for another. Not one of them can for an in- 
stant be wales as a type of what was in the prescient mind of the Creator 
when he called living nature into being. 

If these remarks apply to arrangements of the animal kingdom like that 
of Cuvier, still more do they apply to the Circular and Quinary system of 
Macleay,who, not content with the ascending and descending scale of older 
naturalists, and, following out a far wider series of analogies, has thrown the 
animated world into a circular arrangement, and in groups of five, and con- 
trived to bring into a kind of orderly and geometrical comparison things in 
former times most widely put asunder. This scheme may have its uses, 
and may sometimes assist us in comprehending nature, by submitting new 
analyses to our view; but it is intensely artificial, aud is not accepted by our 
best physiologists and naturalists; and, on this account, is most uufit to form 
the basis of one single speculation on the high subject ofa creative law. Its 
remote and sometimes most fanciful resemblances have a potent charm for 
this imaginative author; and led him, especially in his first edition, into de- 
tails offensive to every principle of sound reason ers gee taste. 

If our author be cheated by his eyes aud ears, and misled by his outer 
senses, he also bas an inner Sdadigle which continually misleads him. He 
is not only, as we have said, iutensely hypothetical, but intensely credulous, 
A drowning man will catch at a feather or a straw to save himself from sink- 
ing; bat one who resoluteiy plunges into the water because he sees such 
things fluating, would be counted a madman. Yet our author plunges into 
the very deepest streams of human speculation, without one quality fitted 
to bear him up except a blind belief in his own buoyancy; and he then 
catches at anything and everything that floats about him upon the surface — 
A hypothetical spirit is a good spirit, if it be properly tempered with know- 
ledge, honesty, and sagacity. It is but a perpetual upward tendency, and 
a craving tor some higher principle, to bind together new phenomena and 
disconnected facts. When thus tempered, it leads us not to worship our 
first imaginations, and to make all nature beud to them, but it makes them 
bend to nature We may carry as much sail as we please, if we have but 
proper ballast, and a willing hand ready to turn the helm whenever we are 
steering on a shoal. ‘his has been the governing principle of the two 
Herschels, father and son, of Black, of Davy, of Dalton, and other great 
names in modern discovery —Edinburgh Review, No. CLXV. 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO GERMANY, 
From the Times. 


Our own correspondent has already supplied the public with the full facts 
and particulars of her Majesty’s progress up the Rhine, as far as Mayence ; 
but as, cn this occasion our Gallican contemporaries have also had the gal- 
lantry to despatch special emissaries to the scene of the festivities, it may be 
interesting to extract a few of their observations on the great event, such 
as have ap)eared in the Paris papers, some of which are now before us. 

The following is a plaintive lament of oue of these French reporters, who, 
as they say, ‘assisted * at the splendid fetes given by the King of Prussia; he 





writes from Coblentz :— 
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September 20 


‘We were warned that it was useless to look for lodgings; that they 
were not to be had at any price. I would not take this assurance fur grant- 
ed, but I am amply punished for my unbelief. I shall be compelled to 
sleep in the 12th or 14th “ stall” in the dining room of an anonymous gas- 
thof (inn), which is transformed into a dormitory for the occaion, unless I 
am desirous of passing the night in contemplating the course of the Rhine 
or that of the Moselle.’ 

When the Queen was conducted by the King of Prussia through the apart- 
ments of the palace of Brubl, a finely executed portrait of the youthful 
Prince of W. (the King’s godson) was suddenly displayed before the de- 
lighted eyes of his Royal mother, as an agreeable and delicate surprise. 

The following is an extract from the magniloquent and somewhat inflated 
address presented by the burgomaster, and the municipal council of Cologne 
to her Majesty. We must of course allow for the loss in translation, as the 
German language admits of high-sounding expressions and hyperbolical fig- 
ures of speech which in Eng'!and would be ridiculed as bombast : 

‘The day in which your Majesty, by the side of our beloved and venera 
ted King, placed your foot as a welcome guest on the territory of our city, 
will live for ever in our memory, and history will hand this happy event 
down to posterity as one of its finest pages !’ s 

The council, advertiag to the forthcoming fest-beleuchtung, promised at 
all events, that the page should be ‘illuminated.’ 

A correspondent of the Constitutionnel gives the following curious and 
truly Frnench description of the proceedings of the Royal party at the Bonn 
festival : 


‘ Queen Victoria saluted the public with a great deal of grace; she wore 
arose coloured dress, and a black silk cloak. She had scarcely sat down 
when she opened a white gros-de-Naples parasol with fringes of the same 
colour. The Queen of Prussia sat by her side, wearing a yellow bonnet of 
most equivocal taste. The King stood up at a distance of five or six feet 
from Queen Victoria, to whom he did not address a single word (‘either 
good or bad,’ as corporal Trim would say), during the whole of the time they 
remained on the balcony. Prince Albert, in an English Field-Marshal’s 
uniform, stood at a respectful distance of about two ee behind the King 
and Queen Victoria, in the attitude of a timid and well-bred young man, 
just on his preferment. Behind him was seated Lady Gainsborough, who, 
I am assured, is one of the most beautiful women in the three kingdoms.’ 

The costume of Liszt is thus described, ‘ He wears boots a cur, tight 
black pantaloons, a cherry coloured tunic with gold buttons, and a waistcoat 
of the same colour. He wears likewise, what are called ‘ polka’ spurs!’ 

A humorous writer in La Presse, who was embarrassed more than once 
by his ‘ blessed ignorance ’ of the ‘ German guttural,’ describes the appear- 
ance of the Royal party, in his own peculiar way,on their entry into Co- 
logne :— 

‘Whata noise! Whatanuproar! Nothing but cries of ‘the Queen! the 
Queen!’ were heard amidst the roaring of cannon and the pealing of bells, 
Yes, it was indeed the Queen! Thanks to the kindness of the editor, of the 
Cologne Gazette, we obtained a seat at a window, where we ‘assisted,’ 
without fatigue or incumbrance, at the entry of Her Britannic Majesty, who 
was dressed ina style entirely Parisian. Her charming blue bonnet was 
the cause of many covetous desires amongst my fair German neighbours. 
The Queen of Prussia appeared to me a model of dignified gracefulness, 
without, however, any of that stiffuess which I imagined was the type of all 
the crowned heads of the North.’ 

This unlucky wight lost his way in the streets of Cologne. ‘I had some 
trouble in getting information as to my whereabouts. The invariable an 
swer to my anxious inquiries was Cani/ fourchette. These two unfortunate 
words were uttered more than 30 times. A friend, who luckily found me 
while thus embarrassed, asserted that Canif fourchelte (kann nicht verst- 
chen) means, “1 do not understand you.’’’ Bos 

The reporter of the Siéc/e says that for the illumination of Cologne Cathe- 
dral alone, the King gave the city 20,000 thalers, equal to 75,000 francs, or 
3,0002. The city could not afford to bear the expense itself, andso His Ma- 
jesty was compelled to come to its assistance. : 

‘Amongst the surprises prepared for tne Queen of England during her 
sejour at Brubl (says the same writer), the one most worthy of mention is 
the polite attention of the King of Prussia in causing to be brought from 
Rensberg 20 young pupils of the military school, to perform the daties of 
pages to Her Majesty. They were all habited ia ancient costumes. Six 
young girls of the first families of the city were also retained for the private 
service of the Queen. The apartments apprupriated to Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty were furnished with the most profuse magnificence. The bed in the 
Royal chamber covered a space of 60 square feet! In connexion with this 
truly Royal couch an anecdote is related which proves that Queen Victoria 
has maintained all the patriarchal babits which prevailed at the time of the 
marriage of her grandfather, George III.’ : 

The Xoyal party had some difficulty in disentangling themselves from tho 
crowd after the conclusion of the ceremony at Bonn. At length the King of 
Prussia gave his hand to Her Majesty and conducted her from the spot, alter 
she had taken a last farewell look at the statue of Beethoven through an 
opera-glass. 
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We doubt not that enlightened American readers, as well as all in the 
British Colonies, will read with pleasure the following account of an Anni- 
versary dinner of a Farmer’s Club in England. 

Bliud prejudice and narrow minded bigotry alone, cau or ever has pre 
vented the citizens and subjects of England and America, from feeling and 
expressing a lively and mutual sympathy in all that concerns the welfare of 
the two countries respectively ; to entertain any other feeling can only be 
the result of political machinations, projected by demagogues who seek for 
popularity by exciting national aptipathies and appealing to the lowest pas- 
sions. 

Of these local clubs, it may well be questioned, whether, by their frequent 
and informal meetings and unceremonious and free interchange of informa- 
tion, they do not result in more practical benefit to agriculture, than larger 
and more extended associations, and the annual display of fat beasts, in the 
preparation of which the chief merit often consists in the costliness of the 
experiment, and the length of the purse of him who takes the premium. 

How much more useful are these honest and patriotic reunions and dis- 
cussions of practical agriculturists, than most of the political meetings to dis 
play that spirit, which has been well denominated the madness of the many 
for the benefit of the few. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE FARMERS’ CLUB 
AT THE CROWN AND SCEPTRE TAVERN, GREENWICH. 


The anniversary of the foundation ot the London i'armers’ Club was cele 
brated, on Monday, Jane 29, by a white bait dinner at the Crown and Scep- 
tre Tavern, Greenwich, which was served in Messrs. Lovegrove and Quar- 
termain’s best style ; to which nearly a hundred members sat down shortly 
before six o’clock. 

Mr. Fisher Hobbs presided on the occasion; and was supported by Mr. 
Smith, of Deanston, Mr. Shaw, Mr. W. Purser. ie 

The musical arrangements, under the directionof Mr. F. N. Crouch, were 
of a more than usual degree of excellence. Amongst the ladies who contri- 
buted to the entertainment of the evening were Mrs Newton, Miss Moriatt 
O'Connor, and Miss Julia Warman. The two last named ladies are pupils 
of Mr. Crouch, aud did both him and themselves iufinite credit by their vo- 
cal and instrumental performances during the evening ; and amongst the 
gentlemen, Mr, Collyer, Mr. George Genge, Mr. James Turner, and last, 
though not least, Mr. Crouch himself; wuo, after the principal toast of the 
evening, sung Mr. Thompsou’s spirited song, called + The Harvest Cup; 
the music of which is composed by Mr. Crouch ; it elic ited the warmest ap 
plause, and formed a feature in the agremens of the evening. 

As soou as the cloth had been withdrawn, and ‘ Non nobis Domine’ given 
with beautiful effect by the principal professional gentlemen present, 

The Chairman rose, and said the first toast which he had the honour te 
propose was one which was always received in the company of British agri- 
culturalists with loyalty, aud he was sure that in the present company ol 
British farmers it would be received with enthusiasm (cheers). He had 
great pleasure in aes the ‘ Health of her most gracious Majesty the 
Queen, and might her reigu be long, prosperous, and happy’ (loud cheers). 

The toast was drunk with three times three enthusiastic cheers, aud was 
followed vy the National Anthem ; Miss M. O’Conuor taking the principal 
verse. : 

The Chairman again rose, and said, that the next toast which it was his 
pleasing duty to propose was the heulth of an illustrious ——— who, 
by her private virtues and exteuded henevolence, had em eared herself to 
the heart of every true Englisnman ; he meant, her Majesty tbe Queen Dow 
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. (cheers). The toast which be was now about to pro 


heers). He begged, without further preface, to give the ‘ Health of 
the Queen Dowager’ with three times tkree. 

The toast was druuk with all the honours. 

Glee: ‘Sleep, gentle Lady.’ ; h 

The Chairman said, the next toast which he begged to submit to the com- 

any was the ‘Health of his Royal Highness, Prince Albert and the rest of 
the Royal Family’ (cheers). He need say but little to recommend to their 


ager (c 


approbation the health of an illustrious oe who had so immediately cou- 
nected himself with the agriculture of this country ; and, from the manner 
in which he had come forward to advance the cause of science over the en- 
tire globe, he doubted not that he would prove equally zealousin his efforts 
to promote the prosperity of agriculture ec aaa e begged to propose 
the ‘ Health of the Farmer-Prince, Prince Albert, Albert Prince of Wales, 
and the rest of the Royal Family’ (loud cheers). 

The toast was drunk with three times three bearty cheers, and was follow- 
ed hy the glee— 

‘ + a. a health to the Prince and Queen.’ . 

The Chairman, after a short interval, again rose, and said, when he enter- 
ed that room, little did he expect to be called upon to take any active part 
in the business of the evening, still less to occupy the distinguished position 
to which they had done him the honour of calling him. He had with some 
reluctance complied with their flattering request that he should preside over 
them, and in asking their kind indulgence, he trusted that his zeal in their 
cause would afford his best apology for any defects of conduct in the chair 
to them was that 
of ‘Success to the Farmers’ Club’ (loud cheers), and in submitting to them 
this toast, he was happy to say, as one of the members of the Committee 
who had taken an active part in the proceedings of the institution since its 
formation, that he believed that it had been the means of diffusing and dis- 
seminating much agricultural knowledge throughout the country (Hear, 
hear). They met at their club as practical farmers, coming from different 

arts of the country, and collecting, one. and diffusing information ; 
and he felt sure, that, as the institution advanced in years it would increase 
in usefulness, and that year after year, as it became better known and more 
appreciated, they would have every soand practical farmer join them, for 
the laudable purpose of forming a body which should be of the most essen- 
tial service to the cause of agriculture |loud cheers]. He trusted that the 
should assemble for many years to come, and that the London Farmers’ Clu 
would become a firmly unitedand extensively useful body [renewed cheers]. 
He had great pleasure in proposing ‘Success to the London Farmers’ Club,’ 
with three times three. 

The toast was drunk with all the honours, and much enthusiasm. 

Song: ‘ The Harvest Cup ;’ composed and sung by Mr. F. N. Crouch. | 

The chairman said the next toast which he had the pleasure of proposing 
to them, was one in which he was sure every agriculturist would unite ; for 
although they might differ in their opinions cn the question of ‘ protection,’ 

as to the mode or shape of that protection, and as to whether its amount 
ought to be little or much, they would all agree, he thought, in the opinion 
that the Royal Agricultural Society of England had afforded much encour- 
agement to improvement in agricultural science [cheers.] He had there- 
fore great pleasure in proposing success to that noble institution. [ Loud 
cheers.] He could safely say, as one of its members, that he believed the 
Royal Agricultural Society, by the establishment of annual meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and by the circulation of their journals, 
were steadily advancing the cause of agriculture, and the diffasion of im- 
portant practical knowledge (Hear, hear.] He was, however, one of 
those who thought that great improvements yet remained to be effected ; 
for if they travelled about they would still see many instances of bad farm- 
ing ; it was, therefore, evident that the English farmer still required a stim- 
ulus to greater exertion, and he knew no body so capable of supplying this 
stimulus as the Royal Agricultural Society. (Hear, hear.] He begged in 
conclusion, to propose ‘ Success to the Royal Agricultural Society,’ and to 
connect with the toast the name of Mr.Shaw. (Loud cheers.) 

The toast was drunk with three times three enthusiastic cheers, followed 
by a song from Mr. Turner. ‘In England when the Curfew Bell.’ 

Mr Shaw rose to return thanks. ‘Hie said it would be quite impossible 
for any one, however high his position in society, net to feel himself flatter- 
ed by having his name associated with an institution which, whether it had 
or had not carried out its objects, enrolled in its list of members 7,000 indi- 
viduals, embracing some of the wealthiest landed proprietors and best prac- 
tical farmers in England, whose object was the improvement of Agriculture 
for their own advantage, and still more for the general benefit of our com- 
mon country. (Hear.) He perfectly concurred in what had fallen from their 
Chairman, to the effect that in the few years during which that Society had 
been established it had thade conslberite progress in exciting attention to 
agricultural improvement, and - stimulating the British farmer to greater 
efforts, had enlarged the basis of national eno 

But it was not merely in point of agricultural improvement that advances 
were to be made through the iustrumentality of that Society; it would, he 
hoped and trusted, by bringing together the landlord and the practical ten- 
ant farmer—not once a year merely, but, as the facilities of communication 
increased, week after week—accomplish that which he (Mr. Shaw) had 
long desired to see, namely, a school in which to form the mind of the land- 
lord, and give him knowledge and experience in agriculture. They had ag- 
ricwtural schools for the tenaut farmer, but nove for the landlord ; they 
were. tuld that it was the tenwt farmer only that had something to learn ; 
he ip Shaw), however, lioped they would be prepared to teach the land- 
lord also. He knew that this was viewed with suspicion by some who 
thought that the landiord might be taught too much, and that it was not well 
to put him in possession of a knowledge ofa tenants’ profits. He held, how- 
ever, that the more be knew, the better; and the better he was acquainted 
with the subject, the more likely would he be to make a bargain with his 
tenant, which would be naturally advantageous (Hear, hear). For his own 

art, asa ten iut, he would rather deal with a landlord who was a man of 

usipess tlian with one who was ignorant. He recommended the Society 

to take every opportunity of getting good sound practical farmers into coun- 
cil, because by doing this the weal pat others in the right road, and im- 
bue the minds of the landlords with practical knowledge and experience. 
Wheu landlords generally should become such men as the late Earl of Lei- 
cester and the present Earl Spencer, the tenantry would be treated with 
mre consideration than they were by men who scarcely knew a plough han- 
die from an oar (hear, hear). He had great pleasure in responding to this 
ning in larger numbers than they did last year (cheers). He doubted not that 
this was nucleus of a body which would & instrumental in the greatest and 
toast, and was nota little proud at seeing that they had mustered this eve- 
most important improvements in agriculture ; he heped it would continue 
as it had begun—a union of tenant farmers only. Hedid not wish to say 
anything disrespectful to the landlords, but he must say, that in that club he 
had heard more independent observations, more remarks in the spirit of 
what men really felt, in one week, than he had heard in the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society in a whole twelvemonth (cheers), He rejoiced in the pros- 
perity of the Club, because he felt that it would increase the independence 
of the farmer (hear). Occurrences were daily taking place which showed 
that the rights and interests of the tenants would be mere respected, that 
they were no longer to be the relics of bygone feudalism, and dependants 
upon the lords of the soil, but that they should take that position of inde- 
pendence which, from their capital and intelligence, they were justly enti. 
tled to occupy (hear, hear). The bargain between landlord and tenant ought 
to be for the benefit of both; and he trusted that the day would soon arrive 
when every tenant would enjoy, not merely in name, but in reality, that 
amount of independence which ought to attach to every English farmer 
(loud cheers). 

The Chairman said the next toast which he had the honour of proposing, 
was ‘Success to the Highland Society of Scotland ;’ and he felt persuaded 
that they would agree with him, in saying that that society had been pro- 
ductive of great benefits to the agriculture of that country (hear, hear) It 
was doubtless to the instrumentality of that society that was to be attributed 
the high state of pertection to which agricultural science had been brought 
in Scotland; and he trusted that agricultural improvement would be carried 
on in the samte ratio in this country under the auspices of the Farmers’ Club 
(cheers). He was proud to see at that board this evening a conspicuous mem 
ber of that society (Mr, Smith, of Deanston). That gentleman was well 
known in England, as in Scotland, for the great advances he had made in 
the science of draining (cheers). He had great pleasure in giving ‘ Success 
to the Highland Society of$ cotland, connecting with it the name of Mr. 
Smith of Deanston.’ 

The toast was drunk with three times three, and much enthusiasm. 

_ Mr. Smith, of Deauston, rose to return thanks, and said he felt it a very 
high honour to have his name counected with the Highland Society of Scot- 
and [cheers]. It was now just about 100 years ago since the last efforts 
iwere made to restore the Stuarts to dominion in that country, and the clans 
Sprung from the mountains for that »urpose ; in the course of events, how- 
ever, they were not successful, and would not stop to inquire whether it 
would have been better or worse for that country that they should have suc- 
ceeded One thing was quite obvious, and that was—that Scotland had ad- 
vanced very much ‘as die 2 since her union with England [cheers]. It 
was some years after this that a number of philanthropic gentlemen 
pe re none “ = country could be advanced by turning the at 
pe phy. t ps pee ( "9 0 te ar of agriculture, and from some 
pes sn ren gon - sed 18 ASSOC inter together, sprung that society which 

ad such great benefits upon Scotland [ hear, hear]. The first fruits 


of the society were confined to seit ene Scotland ; but subse juent 
ly—nearly four years ago—the society had turned its attention to the Low- 

lends also. No doubt many of the low countries had made considerable 
progress in agriculture before they attracted the attention of the Highland 
Society ; but, from the very year that the societ: extended its efforts, a mark- 
ed improvement commenced [cheers]. . offering premiums, and giving 
portions of their own funds in aid of the objects in view, the society pro- 
duced the most wonderful effects throughout Scotland. Butit was not until 

they commenced their itinerant meetings and shows that the full extent of 
its usefulness was discovered ; they now held meetings and had cattle shows 
in different districts in successive years, a8 in En Much good was 
done in this way, and, above all, by bringing people together from distant 
parts of the country to see the wonderful things which could be accomplish- 
ed in improving the different breeds of cattle. This excited competition 
and p98 and imbued their minds with a spirit of improvement. He 

was not desirous of claiming for his country greater credit than she was en- 
titled to, and he did not mean to assert that agricultural England had not 
made great advances before she had any connection with Scotland ; but there 

was this peculiar characteristic in England: there were almost as many sys- 
temsas counties; and at this very day there was a greater variety of sys- 
tems of cultivation in Eugland than in any other country in the world (hear, 

hear]. Hedid not say this was a disparagement; for it showed that each 

endeavoured to improve agriculture according to his own notions; and a 
great variety of improvements had been the result. But they had not un- 

til recently begun to study agriculture upon the scientific principles which 

they were now adopting, and which would bring about a mach greater sim- 
larity between the systems of the two countries [ bear, hear]. 

He knew that people were coming to England for the purpose of seeing 
the new paths that were struck out in the science of agriculture; some per- 
sons had lately arrived from the West Indies, in order to ascertain what 
these improvements were, and to adopt such as might be suitable to the 
colonies ; this would no doubt tend to the improvement of colonial agricul- 
ture generally ; and nothing was more calculated to set aside slavery than 
the introduction of our improved system of agriculture [Hear, hear]. He 
perfectly agreed with the observations of their worthy founder | Mr. Shaw], 
with respect to the necessity of colleges and schools for teaching the science 
of agriculture to the landlord. He had himself long wished to see such 
schools ; and until they did instruct the landed proprietors in these principles, 
their progress would be slow indeed [ Hear]. There was, no doubt, a very 
natural desire among the young heirs of the soil to spend their time in plea- 
sures and sports, but ifthey were brought up in a scientific knowledge of 
agriculture, they would, as they got up in life, profit by the education they 
had received, and turnit to good account | Hear, hear]. There ought to be 
no fear on the part of the tenant, of an increase of intelligence in the land- 
lord: a lease should be as a bargain between man and man. Let the land- 
lord do what he ought, and the tenant what he can. A tenant would be 
much less likely to suffer by making a bargain with an intelligent man, than 
with a mau without intelligence [Hear, hear] | There was one thing which 
ought to be universal—namely, the practice of grauting leases: there was 
vo reliance on either side unless there was a lease [Hear, hear]. There 
could be no true independence, no satisfaetory employment of means, with- 
out a fixed and specific lease. No man would exert fimeelf to do the best 
for the farm, unless he had a guarantee that himself or his family would 
reap the fruits of his exertion and outlay. Great progress had been made of 
late in this respect. There was a cone greater Jispesition to grant leases 
than formerly ; and he trusted that the time would shortly arrive when all 
difficulty would be overcome in this respect. He thought he might predict, 
that from the moment the practice of granting leases became general, the 
progress of improvement in agriculture would be great indeed [loud cheers}. 
In Ireland they had leases of every possible and conceivable variety of dura- 
tion; and in many cases no leases at all. But where there were no leases 
there was no prosperity [Hear]. Where there were leases of frony19 to 21 
years, there was great prosperity. Sometimes they were extended to 40 or 
50 years; but this he thought was running into mischief again. He felt 
satisfied that a period of 19 or 21 years was that which was best calculated 
to secure the prosperity of the tenant [Hear, hear]. After some further 
observations, he expressed a desire that the three societies might go hand 
in hand in promoting the interests of agriculture, and concluded by repeat- 
ing his thanks for the manner in which they had drunk the toast, as well as 
for the honour which they had done him personally by associating bis name 
therewith [cheers]. 

Mr Shaw again rose, and said, that at the request of their excellent 
chairman he was about to propose the next toast, which was ‘The Local 
Farmers’ Clubs of England’ [cheers]. 1n speaking of the London Farmers’ 
Club they must not forget that the local clubs of the country had commenced 
operations before them; aud that, however greatly the former might have 
been instrumental in advancing the interests of agricultnre, those who had 
watched the progress of the local farmers’ clubs must acknowledge that they 
had long before done much which the London Club desired to do on a more 
extensive scale. There was great advantage in men meeting and ‘ rubbing 
their minds together’ as the members of these clubs did, for it was utterly 
impossible that half a dozen men could assemble for such objects as those 
contemplated by these clubs, without going away in some measure bettered 
and improved. Much had been done in this way for general science, and he 
saw no reason why the principles of agriculture aud practice should not be 
advanced by the same means. He concluded by giving ‘The Local Farm- 
ers’ Clubs of England,’ with three times three [loud cheers]. 

The toast having been duly honoured, 

Mr. Smith, of Watford, rose to return thanks. He quite agreed with the 
remarks which had just been addressed to them respecting the importance 
and benefit of the local clubs, and he hoped every gentleman present would 
do the utmost in his power to promote them [hear, hear]. He sincere] 
thanked them for their good wishes, and then resumed his seat amic 
cheers. 

Mr. Anderson next rose to propose a toast, to which he said he was quite 
sure every one in the room would most heartily respond—he meaut that of 
‘ Health and long life to their excellent Chairman,’ who had this evening so 
ably performed the duties of president (loud cheers). All who knew that 
gentleman, whether at the Royal Agricultural Society’s meetings or in his 
own county of Essex, must have seen that he was heart and soul in the cause 
of agriculture [cheers]. He did not approve of long speeches, and he should 
therefore, without further preface, call upon them to drink the health of 
the Chairman, with three times three, hoping that they should see him in a 
similar position many years to come [loud cheers]. 

The toast was drunk with all the honours, and much enthusiasm. 

The Chairman begged to be permitted to return his sincere thanks to the 
company for the very enthusiastic manner in which they had responded to 
the toast which had been proposed by his friend Mr. Anderson in such flat- 
tering terms eee He felt that he had been placed in a position which 
he little deserved, and he only regretted that they had not selected a better 
chairman | no, no}. With regard to the observations which had fallen from 
the various speakers this evening, he begged to say that they for the most 
my coincided with his views (hear, hear). He fully concurred with what 

ad been said of the necessity of giving instruction to the landlord as well as 
the tenant; for he had always found that the landlords who were acquaint- 
ed with the practical as well as the scientific part of agriculture, were the 
most liberal to their tenantry, because they knew how to distinguish be- 
tween the man who was anxious and willing to improve and make the most 
of his land, and the man who was not the sound, skilful and practical far- 
mer (hear, hear). He had always found such landlords were more ready 
to meet their tenants in times of distress, while others would let to those 
who offered a little better terms, without distinguishing whether he had got 
a practical man, and a man with means to cultivate it, or uot (bear, and 
cheers). He also concurred in what had fallen from Mr. Smith, of Deanston, 
with respect to leases (hear) ;,he quite agreed with him in wishing that the 
system more generally prevailed, but lie attributed the indisposition to grant 
leases more to the uncertainty which existed respecting the corn laws than 
to any want of desire to do so on the part of those having a permanent in- 
terest in the soil [hear]. He had known some among the most liberal of 
landlords who did not grant leases; but, in the present day, he was sorry 
to say they were not meeting the tenantry in the liberal spirit in which 
they ought to meet them (hear, hear]. 


Within the last year or two, great improvements had doubtless taken 
place, but still many tenant farmers were paying their rents out of their 
capital, and not out of their profits (here, hear.) During long and severe 
winters, there were few landlords who came foward to employ the surplus 
poor in drainage, or in cutting down the superfluous timber; whereas, if 
the tenant did not happen to have bis farm in quite so good a condition as 
the landlord desired, he became anxious to advauce the rent, or get some- 
body else into his place. He trusted, however, that a better feeling would 
grow up between the landlord and tenant, otherwise it would be quite im- 
possible that the tenant farmer could continue to pay labourersata rate of 
wagee which the price of corn in no degree justified (hear, hear.) They 
were at present paying wages equal to those which they paid when wheat 
was at 56s. or 64s. per quarter, (cries of ‘Oh, no!’) “The present prices 
did not pay the producer, and they must either be relieved trom some of 
their burdens, and be met in a fair spirit by their landlords, or the prices of 
labour mustcome down (hear, hear.) The tenaut farmers could not continue 
to pay their labourers the wages they now did, unless they were relieved 
from some of their burdens; that was his decided opinion. “He thought the 





London Farmers’ Club and the local farmers’ clubs were the points on which 
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i of the malt tax, an alteration in the tithe laws, and” re 
lating to the burdeus which pressed upon them (hear.) Certain it was that 
there must, ere “an be changes if they were to continue to 
corn at the present low prices(cheers.) He trusted that the tevant farmers 
would rally round these clubs, and freely and openly discuss these 
He concluded by again sincerely thanking them for the kiudness had 
gy ig toverds him on geen ay er apenas and by i 
that, so long as he possessed strength, they would always 
him the firm and unflinching friend to Genieigivate (loud Saou’ . 

Mr. Andersou next proposed the health of the Committee of the Farmers” 
Clab, and said that the company were the best judges of the manner im 
which they had discharged their duties (cheers.) He had great pleasure im 
proposing the health of the Committee of the Farmers’ Club, associating 
with the toast the name of Mr. Wm. Purser (renewed cheers. ) 

The toast was drunk with three times three, and all the honours. 

Mr. William Parser briefly returned thanks, and proposed the health of 
the Vice-President (loud cheers.) 

The toast having been duly honoured, 

Mr. Paine said he was deeply indebted to them for the kind manner in 
which they had drunk his health as Vice-Chairman of that company ; had he 
not counted on the indulgence of his brother farmers, knowing his own in- 
abilities, he should not have allowed himself to take upon him the hononrs 
of that position (hear.) He had uot joined this society so early as many 
around him, and the reason of this was, that his opinion at firsthad beem 
that no good would result from its establishment (hear, hear.) But he had 
now no hesitation in saying that he believed the greatest good would result 
from British farmers uniting themselves together in afirm phalanx for the 
pur of discussing and defending their own rights and interests ——a 
Politics were probibited in their discussions, and very wisely so, or he wo: 
tell them a stronger reason why he had joined this society [hear, and a 
laugh.] As it was, he would conclude by drinking all their good healths 

cheers. 
: Me. Saute again rose, and said the Chairman had kindly permitted him to 
propese a toast. He recollected that whenthey met last year they were 
exhorted, each individual to enlist a new member, which would s i 
secure such numbers as to render success certain. Now it so happened that 
he [Mr. Shaw] was favoured, by the consent of a gentleman well knowm 
and highly respected, more especially by his neighbours in that part of the 
country where he was best known, to propose him as a member of this club 
{cheers ;] it was not the case of a pressed man, but of a volunteer, who had 

iven him permission to propose his name at the next meeting of committee. 
fle felt that he should be utterly unworthy of being amember of their Com- 
mittee, if he allowed the opportunity to escape of congratulating them upon 
the circumstance of this gentleman’s coming amongst them; the gentleman 
to whom he alluded was Mr. Colville, one of the members for Derbyshire 
{1 oud cheers,] whose health he begged to propose with three times three 
| loud cheers. } 

The toast having been drunk with enthusiasm, 

Mr. Colville, M.P., rose to return thanks He said he was very much 
obliged to them for the honour done him. He had almost doubted whether 
he should not be looked upon as an intruder (uo, no), but finding himself 
in the neighbourhood after leaving the House, and hearing that his friend 
Mr. Shaw was there, he had taken the liberty of coming up, and though am 
uninvited guest, the kind manner in which they received his health con- 
vinced him that he was not an unwelcome one (loud cheers). He felt as- 
tonished that, having devoted all his life to the interests of agriculture, he 
should not before have found himself a member of this club, the more ea- 
pveciaily as he had been instrumental in introducing the first local clab, which 
was established in the midland counties. (Cheers.) Nothing in this world 
gave him so much pleasure as finding himself connected with practical far- 
mers, for the purpose of promoting the cause of agriculture, in which he felt 
a deep interest, uot only as a landlord, but as an occupier. (Hear, hear. }— 
He concluded by returning his most hearty thanks for the honour they had 
done him. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Purser said he had been requested to propose the health of a gentle- 
mau who had rendered great services to this society. He had very great 
pleasure in complying with this request, and in giving them the th of 
Mr. Thorpe, the secretary, feeling assured that the manner in which he had 
discharged the duties of his otfice must be highly satisfactory to all. (Loud 
cheers.) The progress which the club had made since its formation was 
the hest proof that these duties had been faithfully and efficiently perform- 
ed. (Cheers ) Without further comment, therefore, he begged to propose 
the health of Mr. Thorpe, the secretary, with three times three. 

The toast having been duly honoured, 

Mr. Thorpe rose to return thanks. He said he felt much gratified at the 
kiud expressions which had been used in the introduction of his name to the 
company, and bagged to thank them most cordially for the manner in which 
they had responded to the toast. (Cheers.) So long as they should con- 
tinue to value his services it would be his highest ambition and greatest 
sure to do all in his power to advance the interests of this institution. ( 
cheers.) He once more returned them his grateful thanks for the honour 
they had dove him, and resumed his seat amid the hearty cheers of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Parser, in rising to propose the next toast, dwelt upon the importanee 
ofa society such as this: its great object was to centralise the tenant farmers 
on ove common point of union ; and he hoped that they would, by brin 
fresh members to each of their meetings, make its objects and its usefulness 
more extensively known, He begged to propose to them the ‘ Health of the 
ph we connecting with the tuast the name of Mr. Ambrose. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

Mr. Ambrose retarned thanks for the honour they had done himself and 
brother visitors by the warm and handsome manuer in which they had drunk 
the toast just given. He had derived great pleasure from the observations 
which he had heard this evening; pd as far as lay in his power he should 
endeavour to extend the knowledge and increase the numbers of the socie- 
ty; and he should feel infinite satisfaction in himself becoming a member of 
it [cheers]. It was never too late to learn, and, perhaps, notwithstanding 
indolent habits and rather a stupid head, he might yet live to become a tole- 
rably respectable farmer | cheers and laughter]. He repeated his thanks, 
and concluded by expressing his gratification at witnessing this evening so 
much of that British spirit and true harmony which at all times constitated 
the best featares of English society [cheers }. 

The last toast of the evening was the ‘ Health of the Ladies ;’ which, hay- 
ing been drunk with enthusiasm, the company retired. 


OF 


BEHIND THE |SCENES. 


A glance at the dressing-rooms of some of the most celebrated actresses 
of the day in various departments of the dramatic art, may be not with 
out instruction as well as amusement; for Hamlet’s axiom that ‘to know a 
man truly, you must know himse//,’ is still more true of a woman—and truest 
of all of au acting woman; and there is nowhere else that you are so likely 
to meet with ‘herself’ as in her dressing-room (or loge, as they term it om 
the Continent, ) behind the scenes. / 

Fanny Elisler has very magnificent notions en fait de loges. When she 
is at L’ Acedemic, she occupies the largest and handsomest dressing-room 
in the theatre, one looking on the Cour del’ Hotel de l'Opera ; and cena 
occupies it, there are always two strapping footmen in livery, mounti 

uard, one on each side of the door. It isnot carpeted, like most of the 

ressing-rodms of celebrated artistes ,but is chalked all over, and has the 
same necessary of a dancer’s life lying about everywhere—on the table, on 
the toilet, on the ground, &c. 

Apropos of chalk, an anecdote is related of Fanny Ellsler that is worth 
repeating. One evening, just before the curtain was about to draw up, 
M. Barat de Guigy, author of Le Diable Boiteux, entered her dressing 
room. 

‘My dear Monsieur Barat,’ said Fanny, on seeing him, ‘I am in the 
greatest possible rage; I am just going on the stage, and they have stolen all 
my chalk !’ 

‘Stolen it?’ 

‘Yes—stolen it, of course. There's a conspiracy among them to spoil my 
dancing. I’ve inquired of them all—Nathalie, Fitzjames, Noblet, and her 
sister—all. They pretend to know nothing aboutit; but it’s a conspiracy 
among them. Now, my dear M. Burat, you'll goand get me some chalk 
will you not ?’ - pa 

‘But, my dear young lady, I don't know where to get you any. It’s past 
eleven o’clock, and all the shops in Paris are shut.’ 

‘ Go—run—that’s adear creature! [’ll pay anything for it—its weightia 
gold. You've just a quarter of an hour betore I shall be be called to go on 
the stage.’ 

; M. de Burat went, and returned within the specified time, evidently 
little elevated and lively, and bringing with him a score of small pieces 
chalk. 

‘Well,’ cried Fanny, ‘ what do | owe you for them ?’ 

‘The price of ten petits vzrres, that I was obliged to take at the ten diffe. 
rent cafes billiards trom which | stole them.’ 

The dressing-room occupied, a short time ago, by Rosine Stoltz, the cele- 
brated contralto of the Academie, was the same previously occupied by 
poor Cornelie Falcon, who had converted it into a little palace, by the splen- 





dour of the decorations she lavished on it; a rich carpet of Aubuisson, a 
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hangings of the same colour, and everything to match. Here Nourrit, Le- 
vasseur, Lafond, and other singing celebrities of Falcon’s day, used to come 
and gossip between the acts. Here Taglioni has often drunk that « limonade 
gazeuze,” of which she is so fond. Rosine Stoltz, on taking possession, ban- 
ished all the finery we have decribed, und substituted in their place a plain 
toilet table, a mirror, and four chairs, covered in horsehair. 

The dressing room of Cinti Damcureau, at the Opera Comique, remained 
vacant for a considerable time after she retired—apparently from a sort of 
superstitious fear of taking possession of the sanctum of that divine singer. 
Both Apna Thillon and Rossi Caccia seemed to partake of this modest dread 
Tor they both refused to occupy it. 

The dressing-room of Grisi is never without a supply of raw eggs, one of 
which she aver swalluws just before she is about to execute her prin- 
pepe morceaux of the evening. ‘That of Persiani is, in like manner, furnish- 

with materials for that salutary stimulus which she finds it necessary to 

apply at the conclusion of the performance, for the purpose of strengthening 

_ ortifying her organ against the consequences of the intense exertions it 
ergoes. 

Fi , the dressing-room of Rachel is furnished with a regular bed, on 
which she generally lies down to rest herself from her exertions when not 
on the stage. This extraordinary young artist is always accompanied, in her 
dressing-room, either by her mother or her sister. 


PAiscell(ouy. 
ARISTOCRATIC GLEANINGS. 


The days in which we live are days of peace, in which common sense may 
take the place of genius in ruling the affairs of men. No doubt this is the 
reason that, under the will of Divine Providence, great statesmen and diplo- 
matists have ceased to rise from the political soil which, buta short time since, 
produced so many; and the great men who, in the emergencies of peace 
and in the trials of war, have ruled Europe, are fast descending to a state of 
exhausted intellect. For example, we may mention Prince Metternich 
and Count Nesselrode. True, these old champions of diplomacy still trans- 
act the business of the t empires committed to their charge; but their 
only object now is to obtain the result of the moment, and they have ceased 
to raise those.men and those resources which ensure the future strength and 
grandeur of their country ; in a word, they now recoil with feat before those 
changes which the horizon indicates must come ; and which coming unpre- 
pul for, produce havoc ; they have ceased to work for posterity. A still 
more melancholy event has occurred: the statesman much younger than 
those we have just mentioned, but who had risen by his genius to their level, 
is now labouring under maladies feared to be irretrievable. Baron de Bu- 
low has been compelled to abandon the Prussiav ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
committed to the temporary care of Baron Canitz, and to fly to Kissengen, 
where his nervous system still remains so susceptible as to preclude all idea 
of business. Prussia, in so critical a state at the present moment, at the head 
of a movement highly intellectual and dangerously liberal, requires more 
than ever the hand ot the great and experienced Bulow at the helm. But 
we fear that Baron de Bulow, the most lively, active, and industrious of di- 
gem after the immense labours of his life, can never remain long at 

is post, if ever he can return to it. His position is the more ominous, as 
his predecessors went mad from over-tasked energies. We allude to Baron 
de Maltzhan, the father of Lady Beauvale. His Royal master, newly risen 
to the throne, in his philosophical Quixottism, changed the whole organiza- 
tion of the country. At last, the Baron de Maltzhan, alarmed at the neces- 
sity of controlling the fearful machinery set in motion by the King, and ex- 
hausted with his efforts, became suddenly mad the day he was cumpelied to 
sign the appointment of the present minister to this court, who, being neither 
born a nobleman, nor educated a diplomatist, was a bighly objectionable 
choice to the high descended Maltzhan. 

It is rumoured in military circles that Prince George of Cambridge will 
be appointed Lieut. Governor and Commander of the garrisonat Portsmouth, 
in lieu of Sir Hercules Pakenham; an appointment which would be most 
popular, as the Prince’s conduct, while Colonel on the staff during his period 
of service at Corfu, rendered him a general favourite with the troops and 
officers of all grades under his immediate command. 

In the crush room, at the Opera, on Tuesday night, a curious rencontre 
took place, and the lookers-on were amused at observing the cool and deter- 
mined manner in which a certain noble lady met the gaze of a much-talked- 
of heiress, with whom she was once on terms of very great intimacy, but 
between whom there has been a paper ‘ guerre a la mort.’ 

It isasked on all sides in fashionable society, whetber it is possible that 
the Princess of Lieven should be in London. It is hardly credible that this 
lady, onall her former visits the favoured guest of the Court and the aristo- 
cracy, naturally so active and bustling, so prominent in all diplomatic affairs, 
should be in London without any pm te urpose and living so retired 
that her presence is a matter of doubt. Can the London climate have been 
recommended to the Princess for the benefit of her health? Is there some 
unknown property in the water of the London pumps, which has caused 
foreign physicians to advise this noble lady to imbibe them. We cannot 
pans this apmery but we imagine, that the Princess must, for some 

tate purposes, have kept her incognito, or else—Time must have wrought 
great changes! 

One of the last lions of the season, and one of those who has produced 
not the least effect, is the Indian Prince, Dwarkanauth Tagore. He has 
been universally received with the Duke of Somerset. He is now about to 
take his departure for Scotland, where numerous invitations await him. 
This Prince is a man of great intelligence and sagacity, as well as general 
information. His conversation is highly attractive, aud coming from so dis- 
tanta spot, and from a nation so different in its habits and manners to ours, 
there is naturally much to interest in what he relates. 

The last lingerers qnns the aristocracy are on the point of leaving Lon- 
don ; they are imitated, at least in appearance, by the whole would-be-tash- 
icnable population of London. Among the latter, some only shut their win. 
dow-shutters, and, witb the trifling drawbacks of want of air and light, enjoy 
the outward show of fashion as much as their neighbours. 

On dits are becoming scarce, and London society does not exist at the 
present moment. Fortunately the journey of our Queen is an object of in- 
terest, and topic of conversation. Our intelligence from Bonn assures us 
that immediately on her arrival, the rain ceased Her Majesty there, as 
elsewhere, seems to command a smiling sky, which had, before that, been 
as much needed in Bonn as in England. We much hope that our Queen 
will soon bring back to us her beneficial influence, for it seems as if we must 
wait for her return before we have a little sunshine. 








LIGHT AND SHADE. 
BY OLIVER SELWYN. 


“ Dam eris felix multos numerabis amicos, 
Tempora si fuerint nubila solus eris,”’ 


Let a man be thought rich, and his sky will be clear; 

All the world will flock round him and bid him good cheer ; 
The doctor will smile, and the squire doff his hat, 

And the ladies will bend, and wave hands, and all that. 


Well to do in the world? Then of friends you’ve no lack ; 
You'll daily find cards in the hall—quite a pack— 
Invitations to dine, to the social chit-chat, 

To the musical soirée, balls, whist, and all that. 


Your wife at bazaars will sit down at a stand, 
With old Lady Mouser upon her right hand; 
Nolens volens, yourself will be clapp’d up at 
Public meetings to speak, motions make, and all that. 


You'll be asked for permission your name to pat down 
On all the committee lists priuted in town. 

For the post of C. C., your good friend Latitat, 

Will say, “ You're so fit you must stand,” and all that. 


Your wine's the most racy that ever was tasted, 
Your game the most gowtant that ever was basted ; 
Your dog is a model, a dear is your cat, 

A cherub your babe—toadies say—and all that. 


Now I'll give you a touchstone for testing a friend— 
Try to borrow, solicit some crony to lend; 

Don’t you wish you may get it? he'll call you a flat: 
Tis the way of the world—you can pocket all that. 


All that, and that’s all! Let adversity come, 

And your sky will be clouded, your friends be struck dumb _ ; 
To Coventry sent, you’re a brate ora bore, 

If you venture to hint, you'll get that and no more. 


No more dining out! there’s no dining alone, 

For who calls a dinner a crust and a bone? 

Not a rap of your own, you'll get none at your door, 
Excepting dun's raps—you'll get them and no more. 


perb pendute, a Psyche of chased gold, a sofa of sky-blue velvet, rich satin 















Your actions are passive, you do on compulsion, 

Your drink is the cooling teetotal emulsicn ; 

Your wine-bins are empty, you’ve nothing in store— 
There’s a rat starv’d to death in your pantry—no more. 


Who now doffs his hat as you pass? Man, you're needy! 
You know you've “ had losses,” your broadcloth is seedy ; 
Your mots are not quoted, the smiling is o’er, 

Your purse is the cause, that is sparkling no more. 


Gold’s a very good thing, though the love of it’s bad 
(1 know who'd be better if more gold he had !); 

Buta cord for the cut-purse who cuts you when poor— 
When your gilt is rubbed off—chat’s the rub! So no more. 


THE CELESTIAL AND TERRESTRIAL CREAM OF GREAT 
LBRITAIN. 

Extracts from avolume about to be published, on the Gastronomic Art, 
by Monsieur Soyer, chef-de-cuisine at the Reform Club. ; 

Procure, if possible, the antique vase of the Roman Capitol—that on the 
ruin of which three doves are resting in peace—then proceed as follows :— 

Deposit in it a Smile from the Duchess of Sutherland ; then add a Lesson 
from the Duchess of Northumberland; the Remembrance of Lady Byron ; 
an Invitation from Lady Exeter; a Walk in the fairy palace of the Duchess 
of Buckingham ; tbe Honour of Lady Douro; a Sketch from Lady West- 
moreland; Lady Chesterfield’s Conversation; the Deportment of Lady 
Ailesbury; the Affability of Lady Marcus Hill; some Romances of Mrs. 
Norton; a mile of Gold from Mise Coutts; a Royal Dress from the Duchess 
of Buccleugh ; a Reception from the Duchess of Leivster ; a Fragment of the 
works of Lady Blessington ; a Gift from the Duchess of Bedford; an Inter- 
view with Madame Bunsen ; a Diplomatic Reminiscence from Lady Clanri- 
carde; an Autocratic Thought from Baroness Brunow ; a Reflection from 
Lady John Russell ; an AmiableWord from Lady Wilton ; the Protection of 
Madame St. Aulaire; a Seraphic Strain from the Dowager Lady Essex; a 
Welcome from Lady Alice Peel; the Sylph-like Form of Lady Abercorn ; 
a Soiree of the Duchess of Beaufort; a Curtsey from Lady Jocelyn; and 
the Good. will of Lady Palmerston. 

Season with the piquant Observation of Lady Londonderry, the stately 
Mien of Lady Jersey, the Wealth of the Barovess Rothschild, the noble De- 
votion of Lady Sale, Lady Lansdowne’s Knowledge of the Fine Arts, Lady 
de Grey’s Charity and a Criticism from Lady Melville. : 

Amalgamate scientifically, andshould youfiud this pom omy notmix well, 
do not regard expense for the completion on a dis a of the gods! 
Endeavour to procure, no matter at what price, a virtuous Maxim from the 
Duchess of Kent’s Book of Educetion ; a Kiss from the infant Princess Alice, 
an Innocent Trick from the Princess Royal, a Benevolent Visit from the 
Duchess of Gloucester, a Maternal Sentiment from the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, aCompliment from the Duchess of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, the Fu- 
ture Hopes of the Princess Mary—and the Munificence of Queen Adelaide. 

Decorate profusely with the many bright and noble qualities of her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria. 

LOVE versus RELIGION. 

The following anecdote is related in a foreign journal. A medical stu- 
dent of Berlin lately fell deeply in love with the daughter of the lady at 
whose house he lodged ; his passion was warmly returned, and the lovers 
swore eternal fidelity, and entered into a promise to marry. But there 
was an insurmountable obstacle to their union. in the fact of the lady being 
a protestant Christian, and the gentleman a Jew ; and both professed them- 
selves no less attached to their respective faiths than to each other. Busi- 
ness called the youth to Breslau ; and when he had been there a few days. 
he received a letter from his mistress couched ih the fullowing terms :— 

‘My Dear Frienv.—The difficulties which have so long stood in the way 
of our marriage have at length been put an end to, by the intervention 
of your good angel,—as you have so called your faithful Minna,—who yes- 
terday became a Jewess.’ 

Scarcely had this letter been despatched, when its writer received one 
from her lover, dated Breslau, and to the following effect :— 

My Dear Minna.—The obstacle which preseuted itself to our union, in 
the unfortunate difference in our religious faiths, no longer exists; and I 
shall hasten to complete our mutual felicity :—1 yesterday became a Chris- 
tian.’ 

How the lovers contrived to get over this new dilemma is not recorded 





THE SONG OF THE IVY. 


“Ha, ha!” laughed the Ivy, “let poets sing 

Of the oak, and crown him the forest king ; 

Let them sing of the elm, for his lordly height, 

And the birch, for his bark, so smooth and white ; 

Let them praise the chestnut, for majesty, 

Ard the willow, for beauty,—but what care I 
Beasteous, and stately, and strong, and tall,— 
I conquer them all—I conquer them all !” 


‘“‘ Ha, ha!” laughed the Ivy, “let men uprear 

Castles and palaces far aud near ; 

Pile upon pile let their fabrics rise, ; 

Darkening the earth and mocking the skies, 

Lifting their turrets so haughtily, 

Boasting their grandeur,—but what care I? 
Buttress, aud bastion, and topmost wall— 
I conquer them all—{I conquer them all !”’ 


“Ha, ha !”’ laughed the Ivy, “ old Time tome 
Hath given the glory and mastery ! 
So poets may sing, if itlike them well, 
From early matins till vesper bell, 
And others may list to their mniustrelsy,— 
I’vea song of my own,—so what care I? 
Beauteous, and stately, and strong, and tall— 
1 couquer them all—i conquer them all !”’ 
T. Westwoop. 


It has been somewhat aptly remarked, that nobility of mind and simplici- 
ty of habits are usually to be found together; a more fitting illustration of this 
axiom need not be cited than in the King of Holland. The former quality 
none will deny him: and his Majesty’s Jove of symplicity in all the minor 
and every-day details of life, bas Geoome well known during his late visit. 
In his aleeping apartment this taste is strikingly apparent; a emall plain 
camp bedsted, placed in the corner of his room, is preferred to the most 
luxurious and sumptuously furnished couch #0 much so, that the handsome 
bed and its rich valout hangings, which had been prepared, were removed 
from the sleeping apartment at Mivart’s, to give place to his Majesty 8 tra- 
velling bedstead. It will be remembered that both Napoleon and the pre- 
sent Emperor of Russia had the same partiality tor a simple couch. 


Suniwary. 


Sr. Perrer’s, Rome.—Galignani’s Messenger states that this glorious cu_ 
pola is cracked in many places, and in danger, though supported by ten mas _ 
sive arches of iron. 

Tue Tinex.—The offer of an English company to the Pope to deepen the 
bed of the Tiber has been renewed. A similar offer was made by a party 
of Jews; each hoping to remunerate the expense by the treasures of coin 
and art which might be found. 

Cuance or Weatuer.—Mr. Green, who was up in the clouds about 
2800 yards with his wife on Tuesday, gives it as his opinion that there is 
about to be a favourable change in the weather ! 

RicHarpson’s TueatRe.—This long-popular receptacle for the more le: 
gitimate drama than is to be found in most of the London theatres, was des- 
troyed by fire at Durtfurd on Monday at midnight. 

Duxe or Sussex’s Lisrary-—The sale of the sixth and last division of this 
collecti on commenced on Tuesday, and was to conclude ag 4 It con- 
sists of 925 lots, including a number of publications on the occult sciences. 
The rest are of little curiosity or value. 

Susaqugous TunneLiine. —An apparently easy and poe erate | inex 
pensive mode of subaqaeous tunnelling was suggested at Cambridge by Mr. 
Brown of Makerstroom; and a communication on the subject would have 
been made to the British Association had the Mechanical Section been in 
full operation. The plan, we believe, presented itself to Mr. Brown, after 
hearing of the proposal to suspeud a ‘tannel’ for railway passage of the Me 

nai Straits. 1t is almost the same construction placed under water instead 
of suspended in air ; a cylinder composed of iron plates riveted as fur steam- 
boilers. Mr. Brown proposes dredging the bottom of the river or channel 
to form a bed for the iron taunel, and numerous mechanical aids to the prac- 
ticability of the operations, into the particulars of which, however, we can- 
not at present enter. 
F REs.0i.—Mr. Dyce, it is reported, is to have one of the rooms in the new 
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parliament-house entirely to ornament with fresco-paintings; and Messra 
Severn, Fennell, and Herbert. to have other apartments. Mr. Maclise is 
stated to have declined a commission. 

Mr. W. Laidlaw, the faithful steward of Sir Walter Scott, aged about six- 
ty-six, died on the 18th of May, in Ross-shire. He was the friend from 
youth of the Ettrick Shepherd, and himself a pastoral poet of no mean pow- 
ers, as is evinced by his ballad of Lucy’s Flitting, and other pieces in Hogg’s 
Forest Minstrel. He was the occasional amanuensisot Scott ; and altogether 
an ornament to his own or to any other station where intelligence and in- 
tegrity are of value. 

Baron Bosio, member of the French Institute, &c., the celebrated sculp- 
tor, was found dead in his bed on the morning of Tuesday week. He was 
in perfectly good health on the preceding evening. 

















NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of othe 
and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 


be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 


Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. Age. ! 1 Year. 
14 072 107 38 1 48 1 96 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 120 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 178 53 2 16 
18 0 89 30 131 42 1 85 54 2 Is 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 82 13 44 190 56 2 “a7 
21 0 92 33 1M 45 191 57 2 70 
22 0 95 3 135 46 1 92 58 3 14 
23 0 97 35 1% 47 193 59 83 7 
24 0 99 36 1 39 43 194 60 4 35 
25 1 00 37 14 49 1 95 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trast, apon which ime 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 
ata cael TRUSTEES. 


David S. Kennedy, Thomas W. Ludlow, | 

Stephen Allen, Stephen Warren, William Bard, 

John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ray, 

Henry Brevoort, Gardner G. Howland, Leonardo 3S. Suarez, 

John Johnston, Albert R. Gallatin, John J, Palmer, 

Augustus James, Samuel Thomson, Jobn J. Astor, 

George Griffin, James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 

Jonathan Goodhue, Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 

James Hooker, Cern, W. Lawrence, 

John D. Van Buren. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
Cuarces C, PALMER, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN. 

abfeb ltt Physician to the Company. 


John Greig, 





DUCATION.—REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

This establishment, which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed fer the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS, No expense has beeo spare 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built oqpreeay for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of ene of the first architects in the city,and Mr. 
Huddart has much satistaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an institu. 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenierce, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested.— 
The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected for the pure 
pose, as regards health and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instruc 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The regular Acedemical Year will commence on the Ist of September, af- 
ter the summer vacation. The number of pupils being limited in the Day-School vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. 

For BUARDERS and DAY BOARDERS who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- 
plications will be received at any time. 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Borders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Jy 123m. 
ME-- GIBSON re-openec her BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 

on Monday, 8th September, current, at 21 Bond Street, New York. $13 3i* 








UEEN VICTORIA’S DANCES.—The new and fashionable Ball Room Mazourka Co- 

tillion, and Cellarius’s Valse, which has rivalled the Polka, in the leading circles 

o’ Paris and London, and created, if possible, a greater degree of excitement, trom its 

pecalingty elegant and graceful style. Also the Court Minuet, as danced at the recent 
Royal Bal Costume, by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

MISS E. ELLIS, Professor and Teacher of Dancing, from London, having just arrived 
from Europe, begs to announce her intention of iving instructionin New York, 
in the above and other fashionable and elegant Ball Room Novelties. Also, the 
Deposturest ExeERcItseEs, for young ladies, so adapted to the improvement of the figure 
and elegance of carriage. The newly improved yal Polka, and Polka Quadtilles ; 
patronised by her Majesty. Miss E. Ellis begs to apprize those families who may hou- 
our her with their patronage, that her stay in New York, in consequence of her previous 
arrangement to visit other cities in the States, will be limited to the early part of the fall 
—commencing on the Ist of September. Miss E. purposes devoting two evenings a week 
exclusively to the Mazourka Cotillion, at her residence, 44 Barclay-street. Miss E. 
brings with her the highest testimonials from families which she has taught in England, 
and the certificate of M. Coulon, first Teacher in the Court Circles. rivate Lessons, 
Schools and Families attended at their own residences, if required. A perfect knowledge 
of the Mazourka and Cellarius’s Valse may be obtained in a few lessons. a30 U 


HEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &c.—Mrs. VERNON, of the Park Theatre, will re- 
ceive, as pupils, such Ladies as may desire to take lessons in appropriate and effective 
reading, recitation &c., with a view to preparation for the Stage, as a profession, or to the 
acquisition of a useful, agreeable and lady-like accomplishment. Terms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her residence, 16 Beekman street. a23 tf. 








URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanciion of the dis- 
coverer Sir James Murray.—This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. , 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 
Sold by all respectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and general 
merchandize, on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit from any part of 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. a2 


YO BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists and person 
wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
knownas Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation, 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings area large stone and frame Woollen Fac- 
tory, adapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
ing House ; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec- 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, andfaffords upwards of twenty feet 
bead. There is also a most desirabable opening fora merchant’s store. For particulars 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings 
oronto, a2 6m. 





OUSE-KEEPING ARTICLES. —The subscribers are daily receiving additions to 

their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock , 
in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign manufacturers and manufactu- 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a display, nowhere else to be met with, 
Buyers can save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the largest 
stoie of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 

uality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ a ience. There may be found 
Table Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and Copper Goods, Fire Irons, Fenders, Andirons, Tea 
Trays, Japannery, Tin Ware Block aod Planished, Wooden-Ware, Matts, Sheepskins, 
Refrigators, Gcrman Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city, 
or Brooklyn. Packing done by an experienced band. Catalogues to be had at store of 

a2 J.B. WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st. 


ILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 

Country Seats in the styles usually oe gy in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale 
Properties suitably located for the above pur 08e, 

Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 

Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockle nd Lakej 
jate of New York.§ al 26 ee 

LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner ot Murray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store.] » a 

Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. ; , : 

Price of these super Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, so 
that no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy. Takenin any 
weather. , 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c., &c., forward 
ed to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. . 
WANTED_Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. aboejl5 





PARESSE Pie 
-w-Bedfor : 
JAMES L. MITCHELL. jy26 3t 
Neva SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable poorerty is chiefy sit- 

uated at Moose River, eight miles from the town of yo Is, _ on the side of 
Annapolis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the ie re : Lt a 
cation by water to the United States and all the British — mere n a — wi 
water power sufficient to carry any machinery that may be required in the most exten- 

ive operations of iron manufacture. ‘ ; 

w The lands belonging to the establishment compres. oan yf — and Sor cone 
tain such parts of the iron mines of sat a NowtRetie ,as render it se- 
i he este | as ja. : 
“Tiree evs to ineatanaee oon yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast metal. bbe for 
fuel, and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and yh po es obtained at a low rate 

from the coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side o the ay of Fundy. . 
Resides several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone dam 
with a superior stone grist mill, 30 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stones, by iron ma- 
-hinery. This mill cost $10,000. One Biacksmith shop. One Warehouse containing @ 
ae -. suantity of unfinished castings. One large furnace house, containing the ope 
fare a tieding machine and trip hammers, carried by water. Two coal houses eac 
40 by 130 feet containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing fur- 
eri 4 and 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the work- 
r 08e58. 
= A ve pen erty which is situated at Nictau contains 150 acres of land, and 
commrions the «“ Nictau Pathe,” a grist milland Carding Machine. $520 
‘The amount of iron imported into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is equal e, — 
000 per annum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is nota smelting fore 
in operation in any of the British North American Colonies, Canada only ex« er me 
From their peculiar sivuation, the abundance of ore and fuel, the high rice of meme = 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by the Pepe ase Dm 
above establishment offers one of the best sites to be found in the world foi the ex 
TC nial manutacture. ' 
ASS armel cost of the above property was upwards of $120,800. It is now ofered Se 
less than one third of that sam, and upon te: ms that cannot fail to secomodate pu roannele 
It has been placed in the hands of the subscriber for sale. And every elgg 1 oo ‘oimen 
ing the woke may be obtained on application to Charles W. Bartlett, Esq., io Colima, 
New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London ; the en, i SNE t 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. A. GES 
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THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER’S CHARGE. 


. . . : oe _° 2 day, 
ord Bishop of this diocese commenced his visitations on Mon 
at ng Clnsied in this city, and addressed his charge to the clergy as fol- 
-—<— Reverend Brethren—It hasalways struck me that —_ eo _— 
can apply sach occasions as the present, when the Bishop Pp h 
pe? of addressing the whole of the clergy, is for him to dwell on suc 
pon affecting the interests of the Church as may have occurred we | 
last visitation, or on such opinions as may have become gaovalons omen ue 
to have a prejudicial effect on the interests of the Church. In — 8 _ 
ints which, on this principle, I shail think it my duty to a ~ 7 aah 
the first which — itself as the most important, not only 7 — — 
its effects, bat with regard to the specious grounds on whic <mey 
js an undue re for ony ate “ay excessive respect for ee eas 
ces; and which has shown itself not only in the restoration o' P - —_ 
and ceremonies but even in the architecture and ornaments 0 — c een 
First, then, I will consider whether there be sufficient groun rte { 
ing, so reverentially, the practice and opinions of the preniee = — 
‘That the nearer we approach the time of Christ and his Aposties =~ 
correct infurmation we shall obtain as to their docirines, is mee so p 
sible that some close consideration of it is required. Had the —— — 
cessors of the Apostles written detailed accounts of the qpiaiens 9 practi- 
ces of the first Christian converts, and had these been transmitted to us un- 
: impaired by time, we should have bad occasion to look with 
mutilated and unimpaired by time, wes \ oon 
the utmost respect on them, as conveying to us the very minds of the om 
tles themselves ; but what is the fact t Few and scanty are the books w ~~ 
have reached us written by Christians in the first three centuries; ® . 
these were invaluable, as containing quotations from Holy Scriptures, an 
thereby establishing the fact of their early circulatiou, and of th oo 
in which they were held. His lordship then alluded to the Gnostic 
resies of the early ages, and to the labours of Ireneus, showing that the 
Church had already become so corrupted in the three first centuries, so few 
were the recognised relics of that date which remained, and so divided was 
the Church in opinion on controversial points, that it was exceediugl — 
to appeal to the authority of what was called ‘ Cathulic antiquity. - ew 
writings which remained of those early fathers were much devoted to the re- 
fatation of those gross errors relative to the nature of the Deity, which were 
first imported from the east; butit might be doubted whether the constant 
engagement in the discussion of those points did not im some measure imbue 
the minds of the fathers themselves with the errors they had attempted to 
putdown. What was the main principle of the Gnostic heresy ? It was 
thus: a conviction that the corruption of matter had become so great as to 
render it almost hopeless that we could ever attain the heavenly rest, and be 
as the angels in heaven, without the use ofascetic practices a self-inflicted 
tortures. Hence we were struck with the difference which at that early 
riod already existed between the inspired writings, which inculcated the full 
ardon of sins through the merits of the Saviour alone, and the doctrines of 
tre most ancient fathers ot the Church, succeeding the Apostles, but whose 
writings were not inspired. But if the paucity of the early writers, and the 
errors and contradictions with which their works abounded, rendered it un- 
safe for us to refer to them in questions of faith and practice, should we be 
more successful in turning to the fourth and fifth centuries, when the Papacy 
had reared its head? [t had been much the custom to appeal with confi- 
dence to the Catholic antiquity of the fourth and fifth centuries, as an authori 
ty for the settlement of differences. i : 
Now if, as had been seen, much corruption had cre ot into the Church during 
the earlier period, we should have still less ground in reposing coufidence 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, which received Christianity not pure and 
unadulterated as it came from Christ, but nixed up with many errors, which 
such a period of false philsophy could not fail to have introduced into it. In 
addition to this, another fatal error was found to have prevailed. The con- 
tests between Paganism and Christianity ended in the victory of the latter, 
under Constantine ; but this victory was not gained without compromise on 
the part of Christians, and the foundation was then laid for many of the er- 
rors of Rome, from which we were happily delivered at the Reformation 
Thus, canonization of saints was adopted as a substitute for the high and 
holy days of the aucieut mythology ; and no one who had witnessed a Ro- 
man Catholic procession cuuld fail to be struck with the similarity between 
it and the Pagan processions described in the Fasti of Ovid, St. Januarius 
and St. Martin beiag substituted for an Apollo and a Bacchus, or St. Agnes 
and St. Perpetuafor a Ceresand a Diana But not ouly were the writings 
of these fathers dangerous on account of their too ready observance of such 
ceremonials,—the worship of saints, the adoration of relics, the doctrines of 
the Milleniam and of Purgatory, were all to be traced to these early 
writers; and although the worship of the Virgin, transubstantiation, 
the abuses of the confessional, and the paren of the Pope, were 
errors of later introduction, still even these might plead the authori- 
ty of considerable antiquity. Besides, if we look to antiquity as our 
guide, it became a question which of the fathers we would adopt, for they 
continually contradicted each other. Should we believe, with Justin Mar- 
tyr and [renzus, that the dead in Christ should reign with him bodily at Je- 
rusalem, or with others who treated such ideas as the dreams of children? 
Should we, with the Greek fathers, believe that the procession of the Holy 
Spirit was only from the Father, or, with the Latins, from the Father and 
Son? ‘'nshort, he who trusted to antiquity would find so much diversity 
of opinion among the fathers of the church that he would so be tossed about 
upon these troubled waters as to search in vain for an anchor for his soul in 
patristic theology. Were then the writings and traditions of antiquity to be 
repudiated as worse than useless, and calculated to mislead rather than to en- 
lighten Christiaus? By no means, Not only were they most valuable for 
the sentiments of piety aud devotion which breathed throughout them, but 
because unto them were committed the oracles of God. Tothem we were 
indebted for those frequent quotations from Scripture which not only attest- 
ed their existence in the earliest times of the Church, put proved that they 
had always been considered as the works of inspired writers. From these 
sources had Lardner and Paley drawn their evidences, and collated the most 
incontrovertible facts and statements in proof of the authenticity of the 
books of Holy Writ; and deeply were we indebted to antiquity for the very 
foundations of our fiith. But beyond this we were in danger of fa!ling on 
the extremes of Popery if we looked to settle our opinions from antiquity.— 
The Bible, and the Bible alone, was the religion of Protestants. Not that 
we were to reject any assistance to be derived from the early records of the 
Church ; but Protestants should receiveno article of faith that was not found 
in or could be proved from Scripture. Yetthough not admitting the plausible 
theory of antiquity in favour of things not sanctioned by Scripture, we might 
yet appeal to it in refutation of many of the errors of theRoman Catholic 
Charch. Thus, while it was no argumentin favour of the Millennium, that 
it was a notion entertained by Justin Martyr [since wedid not believe bim 
to have been inspired, and therefore that he was liable to draw erroneous 
theories from Scripture. ] it nevertheless was a doctrine against trausubstan- 
tiation, that we found no trace of it for the first six centuries, nor of the adv- 
ration of the Virgin till the sixthcentury. It was credible that the first wri- 
ters should have committed errors, but it was not credible that transubstan.~ 
tiation and the adoration should have been transmitted from the Apostles if 
We found no trace of them for six centuries atter Christ. 1n this negative 
sense the true valve of antiquity consisted. The question was, what could 
be proved from the Bible, and what could not? 
There was another evil arising from an excessive regard for antiquity ; 
true, it was a matter of very interior importance compared with error ‘of 
doctrine, but in many cases it had produced evil results to the Church. He 
alluded to the pedantry [if he might use the term] of introdncing ornaments 
and forms supposed to have been used in the ancient church; thus, a stone 
instead of a wooden communion-table, a lectern for a reading-desk, sedilia 
in chu ches in which it was not likely that more than one clergyman would 
officiate at the same time, a rood-screen, and credence-tables, with candle- 
sticks on the communionetable never intended to be lighted, and the walls 
covered with scriptural sentences in old English text that could never be 
read. Other things were now heard of besides, as being essential to the 
true ecclesiastical structure. Now he objected to the revival of these prac- 
tices long set aside, not on account alone of the expense which they incur- 
red {though he thought that at least should be a consideration with those 
who had the disposal of others’ money], but he thought them abstractedly 
reprehensible, as having a tendency to convey false notions, unsuited for the 
purpose for which a Protestant assembly met together. They did not come 
pacther, like the Roman Cathofies to gaze with awe and superstition ; they 
ooked for wo processions of stoled priests, nor to 
a ee But Protestants assembled humbly to confess that 
9 had left undone those things which they ought to have done, that they 
hac done those things which they ought not to have done, and to pray that 
God would spare those who conlessed their sins—to offer up prayers and 
> wksgivings for blessings conferred, and to ask for the gift of His Holy 
N1t through the sacrament. These were the «piri os : os" 
. se 6 + 1t might be doubted, therefore, 
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whether there was any propriety in restoring ecclesiastical ornaments at a 
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time when [his Lordship said it with emphasis] vital religion was almost 
lost amid these formalities. And here he wi to be allowed to say a word 
in favour of one of the internal arrangements of our churches which bad 
lately been made the subject of much vituperation aud ridicule: be alluded 
to that mode in the distribution of the sea's by which each family, as it were, 
was allowed to form a family congregation in the midst of the geueral con- 
gregation. Such an porcine was not necessary in Roman Catholic 
churches, where the peuple assembled not to pray but to gaze, where the 
services were conducted in an uuknown tongue, and the offices of religion 
were confined to the priest; batin Protestant churches he thought it con- 
tributed much to piety at home, and to that family religion which might be 
considered the peculiar characteristic of this uation. What father of a family 
who had been in the habit of humbling himself before God in the privacy 
of his pew, surrounded by his wife and children, would willingly resign 
the feelings naturally resulting from such worship out of a regard for the 
supposed practices of antiquity ? While his Lordship would thus raise his 
voice in mma of that arrangement which protected from the public 
gaze the devotious of a pious family, he was not insensible at the same 
time to the abuses of the system, and that in many cases pews had been 
constructed of much larger than necessary dimensions, whereby sufficient 
accommodation had not been left for other parishoners. Let all sach 
abuses be corrected by the competent authorities, but do not let us de- 
nounce a practice simply because we cannot find for it a date earlier than 
Henry VIII. That it did not originate with the Puritans may be proved 
from Bacon, who, when speaking of Sir Thomas More, the then Lord 
Chancellor, said, ‘He did use to sit at mass in the chaancel, and his iadye 
in the pew.’ P 

Having thus considered the errors arising from an undue regard for anti- 
quity, his Lordship said he could not conclude that part of his subject 
without alluding to the use of certain forms in themselves so uureasona- 
ble as to throw a portion of the Church into disorder, though happily they 
did not prevail to any great extent in the diocese. He meant the clergy- 
man’s turning to the east, not only during the creed, but when offering up 
prayers. This was unquestionably a practice of great antiquity, but it might 

odeuhend whether even the high sanction of antiquity might warrant its 
continuance, when the priest turned his back on the congregation while of- 
fering up prayers in which he and they ought to join. . There was also the 
less reason to reverence this practice when we reviewed the ridiculous rea- 
sons assigned for its observance by many of the old writers. Lactantius ac 
counted for it by saying that the east was more particularly ascribed to God, 
as the author of light, and the west to the devil, because he hides the | ght 
from man and produces darkness to him; Tertullian and others said that the 
east was the country of Christ’s adoption as the scene of his life aud labours, 
and therefore the Church turned herself in that direction; while others 
gravely announced that the east was the more honourable part of creation, 
and therefore weshould turn to the east by the same rule as we made our 
signatures with our right hands. Thus it was found that the fathers them- 
selves were at a loss how to assign a valid reason for practices not sanction- 
ed by Scripture—practices which were repugnaut to the acknowledged uni- 
versality of that God whose way was in the sea, and whose paths in the deep 
waters. And he was much inclined to believe that these observances, like 
many others, owed their origin to atoo ready admission of forms and cere- 
monies belouging to Paganism. It was indeed a curious coincidence that as 
the ancient Greeks turned to the east to worship their gods, and to the west 
to worship their demi-gods or heroes, who were supposed to be individuals 
under demoniacal possession, so ia the primitive Church, when catechumens 
received the first radiments of their creed, they were requested to renounce 
Satan by stretching out their hands to the west, and to receive Christ by 
turning tothe east. So also in building churches the Christians had followed 
the eastern example, as was proved in the writings of Montfaucon, who 
had described certain of the heathen temples in which the statues of the 
gods were facing the west, inorder that the worshippers should turn to 
them to the east. These were matters no doubt curious to the antiquary, 
but originating as they did in heathen nations, were not worthy to command 
respect or to be considered essential to Christians. 

In the abuve observations, said his Lordship, as well as in the opinions I 
have given on other occasions, [ have I trust sufficiently testified that there 
is no leaning ou my part to the errors of Rome—no attempt to undervalue 
the blessings of the Reformation. I theretore approach with more confi- 
dence a subject on which I regret to say I differ from most of you, and with 
regard to which I feel it as due to you that I should give you every explana- 
tion in my power. Itis hardly necessary to say that | refer to the Act of 
Parliament receutly passed, authorising a grant to the Irish College of May- 
nooth, which has produced so much excitement in the religious werld. [t 
may be true that a Bishop, as a Peer of Parliament, is bound to give his vote 
in a legislative capacity, without being in any way accountable to his clergy. 
But I feel that I can never differ in opinion on matters affecting the interests 
of the Church from the majority of my clergy without almost distrusting the 
suundness of my own convictions, when opposed to those whom | so highly 
respect, and without proving to you that such convictions were not arrived 
at lightly or without due consideration. There are two points on which 
objections have been entertained to an increased grant to Maynooth: Ist, that 
it would be a national sin in a Protestant Government taking measures for 
the propagation of the Roman faith; and 2nd, that the grant in question 
would be detrimental to the interests of the Protestant Establishment in 
Ireland. 

Tbe first objection is the most important, seeing that national sins may be 
followed by national judgments. Nothing should induce me to vote for any 
measure per se sinful; but important as are the differences between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, I cannot persuade myself that we committed a 
national sin when we gave improved education to those whose doctrines we 
conceived to be erroneous Conscientiously do ( believe that in no part of 
Christendom is our religion observed in greater-purity than in this country ; 
bat, believing this, [ cannot shut my eyes to the fact that we form but a smull 
miuority of the Charch of Christ; nor can [ venture to say that Christianity, 
as professed by the great majority, is su full of error as to make it asin in a 
Protestant state to contribute towards the education of its ministers. Let 
us see whatare the doctrines we hold in common with our Roman Catholic 
brethren. We both believe in God the Father, the author and maker of all 
things; we both believe that man fell from his primeval state into sin; we 
both believe that to redeem mankind from this fallen state it pleased this 
Almighty Being to send his only begotten Son into the world tu become a 
sacrifice tor our sin: that through His atonement we might be considered as 
justified before God; we both believe that the Sen of God, who was sent 
into the world as a propitiation for our sins, is coequal and coeternal with 
the Father; that having performed this office of love aud mercy he ascended 
into heaven, and that he will come at the last day to judge both the quick 
and dead ; we both believe that this Redeemer, to assist us in the way of 
salvation, sends the Holy Spirit to those that diligently seek him; and that 
the Holy we with the Father and the Son, is one God, blessed for ever; 
we both believe that the Church was originally founded by this Saviour, and 
that in her the doctrines ef the Gospel have been handed down by a regular 
succession of ordained ministers, priests, and deacons; and we both believe 
that two Sacraments are binding on Christians. Now when [ consider that 
these essential doctrines of our religion are held in common by us and the 
Roman Catholics, 1 cannot persuade myself that it is a national sin for a state 
to contribute to the education of those who have to preach such doctrines. 
For the question is not between teaching the doctrines of our own Reformed 
Church (for these are repudiated by the Lrish people) aad the ductriues of 
the Romish Church; but it is a question be ween teaching Christianity, as 
professed by Roman Catholics, or teaching no religion atall. Would that 
the Irish nation would consent to be instructed by us! Itis a consumina- 
tion most devoutly to be wished, not only as contributing to the cause of re- 
ligion, but likewise to the peace of the empire. The Irish people however 


repudiate the instruction we offer them, and the choice which is left to us | 


is not whetber they shall be educated by the Roman Catholic or the Estab- 
lished Charch, but rather shall they be educated as Roman Catholics or not 
at all; and I ask, is it a Christian teeling to decide that is is better lor them 
to be heathens—to be anything at all, in fact~rather than Roman Catholics? 
On these grounds [ felt I could give my assent to this measure 

{ come now to consider the other Objection, namely, that the measure | 
would be injurious to the Establisnea Church ot Ireland. What we ali wish 
to see is, the Establishment extending itself over the whole United Kingdom. 
Uhe question is, Whether that result will be attained by the ignorance or by | 
the improved education of the Roman Catholics. Now when 1 recolleci that } 
the errors of Popery originated in the dark ages, | cannot help feeling san- | 
guine that a betier chance will be afforded for the progress vi true retigion | 
by the encouragement of educaion and the enlightenment of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, If you would convert the Irish people you must first 
convert their ministers; and you have a far better chance of doing sv when 
the ministers are become an enlightened class, abl» to determine disputed | 
texts, and to decide for themselves like men of cultivated understanding | 
Luther, when he engaged tu purify the religion of the Romish Charch, per- 
ceiving that his constant appeal must be to the intel{izence of the peuple, 
laboured to promote the advancement of knowledge, and gave to the Refor- 
mation one ot its most glorious characteristics—its closer alliance with 
knowled se and science. He not only laboured to supplant Romish errors by 








Scriptural authority, but was as anxious as Erasmus himself that polite let- 
ters should also be cultivated, I supported the grant to Maynooth because 


disease a skilful physician will try another and another, and even opposite 
courses, till he is successful; and why should not the same plan be adopted 
in the present instance? Harsh measures have been tried long enough ; 
they haveentirely failed; then is it not wise at least to try whether a milder 
treatment woould not be more successful? My own conviction is, that so 
far from it being considered detrimental to the Establishment, it affurds an 
additional chance for the progress of Protestantism. If then I should satisfy 
my own mind that | was not guilty of any siaful act, nor one which was de- 
trimental to the Established Church in Ireland, could I have been justified 
in obstructing a measure introduced by her Majesty's Government confess- 
edly tor the vacificatioa ol Ireland? The duties of the Government are suf- 
ficiently difficult in governing the several portions of this empire, altogether 
so different in their habits and manners ; and they wouid indeed have reason 


of us, Protestants. Itis not many years since that a remafkable natural 

phenomenon presented itself in this country—twohuman beings united from 
their birth, with distinct passions and intelligences. To have separated the 

bond would have been death to both; and what would have exceeded their 
misery if their lives had been a continual struggle between the two to move 
in contrary directions' Itis, however, undeistood that by mutual! conces- 
sion they contrive to lead a tolerably happy life. May we not derive a use- 
ful lesson from their conduct in our treatment of Ireland? It we believe 
that our union should be a source of strength, rather than of weakness, we 
mast consult her comfort, her religious opinions, nay, even her prejudices, 
before we can bring about that blessed consummation when we shall all be- 
come the members of one Church. But in the mean time let us not grudge 
the contribution of smalltunds. I have thought it right to say thus much 
in vindication of my own conduct in voting on this question: but although 
{ have anfortunately differed trom the majority ot you, I do not therefore 
wish to intimate that my views were necessarily right, and that yours were 
wrong. We acted on our own conscirntious convictions, while I was also 
influenced by a regard for the tranquillity of Ireland, and a determination to 
maintain the pledge I have taken “to set {crth quietness, love, and peace, 
amongmen.” | cannot but bejsensible to the zealous Protestant feeling which 
has induced many of you to entertain views differingtrom mine. Allow me 
to say that the existence of this Protestant feeling in the country is one of 
the things which make me chink we may without danger make concessions 
to the Roman Catholics. So long as this zealous feeling exists we have 
nothing to fear from the assaulis of open enemies, or the insidious attacks of 
those who are more disguised within our own pale. Strong in this atlach- 
ment to the principles of the Reformation, we may now venture to be 
generous, and give indulgence to others without endangering our own secu- 
rity. 

fils Lordship next observed it would be trespassing too long on their time 
were he to go through the detailed occurrences of the past three years.— 
When he had las: addressed the clergy, he had deprecated ceriain innovations 
as calculated to produce evil by alarming their parishioners, and by substi- 
tuting a minute vbservance of forms and ceremonies for the vital spirit of 
true religion; and he could appeal to the ay art of the tast three years 
io confirmation of the views and sentimeuts he had expressed on the former 
occasion, In those few places of the diocese where the experiment of in. 
troducing novelties had been tried, it was followed by disunion and distrust, 
the churches were made empty, and the meeting houses had become filled. 
Fortified by this experiment he would venture to repeat the caution he had 
before given, not to persist in the introduction of such things, when they 
were found to be opposed to the prejudices and the feelings of the people.— 
Was it seemly that the clergy should lose their influence, and risk the sal- 
vation ot souls, through trivial disputes as to whether one habit or another 
should be worn ? The attempt to approximate Protestant forms to those of 
Rome was not new, but such aitempis had always hitherto been successfully 
resisted. His Lordship then went on to a description of the character of 
Archbishop Laud, as given by Burneit, and said that one might almost 
fancy that description was intended to suit a divine of more modern days, 
That dignitary was thus described :— 

“‘ He was a learned, a sincere, and zealous man, regular in his own life, 
and humble in his private deportment, but was a hol, indiscreet man, ea- 
gerly pursuing some matters that were either very inconsiderab'e or mis- 
chievous, such as setting the communion table by the east walls of churches, 
bowing to it, and calling it the altar, the suppressing the ‘ Walloons’ pri- 
vileges, the breaking of lectures, the encouraging of sports on the Lord’s 
day, with some other things that were of no value.” 
= in the reign of Queen Anne, in 1712, we were told by a writer of that 

ay— 

‘« There appeared at this time an inclination in many of the clergy to a 
nearer approach towards the Church of Rome. Hicks, an ill-tempered 
man, who was now at the head of the Jacobite party, had in several ks 
promoted a notion that there was a proper sacrifice made in the Eucharist, 
and had on many occasions studied to lessen our aversion to Popery. The 
supremacy of the crown in ecclesiastical matters, and the method in which 
the reformation was carried, were openly condemned. One Brett had 
preached a sermon in several of the pulpits of London, which he afterwards 
printed, in which he pressed the necessity of priestly absolution in a strain 
beyond what was pretended to even in the Church ot Rome. He said no 
repentance could serve without it, and affirmed that the priest was vesved 
with the same power of pardoning that our Saviour himself had. * * 
Another conceit was taken up of the invalidity of lay baptism, on which 
several books have been writ; nor was the dispute a trifling one, since by 
this notion the teachers among the Disseniers, passing for laymen, this went 
to the re-baptising them and their congregations.” 


By the blessing of God, however, the Reformed Protestant Church had hith- 
erto been preserved from innovation, and under the same Almigaty protec- 
tion they might confidently hope she would continue to be—ihe most pure 
branch of the Charch universal, the most correct in doctrine, the least su- 
verstiiious in ceremonials; and may the blessing of God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, rest on her, and may the same Divine Grace ren- 
- them, his clergy, among her most efficient, zealous, and successful min- 
isters. 

_ This terminated the proceedings. His Lordship proceeded yesterday on 
his tour to Pershore; to day to Stratfurd on-Avon; to-morrow he will be 
at Southam ; from thence to Coventry, Birmingham, and Kidderminster, 


THE LATE CALAMITOUS FIRE AT QUEBEC. 


We take the following exceedingly graphic account of the late disastrous 
fire at Quebec from a private letter published in the Morning Post :— 


_ On the 28th of May I was riding with a brotherofficer. It was a scorch- 
ing hotsunny day, with a high wind, hurling aloug clouds of dust. At ele- 
ven iu the forenoon we were entering the town, when we heard the church 
bells ringing the well-known alarm of “ fire.” We rode to the spot whence 
the smoke proceeded, and found it arose from a small tannery, round which 
was a crowd of people, using ill-directed efforts to extinguish the flames. 
[t was on the borders of the district uamed St. Rocque, where all the build- 
ings are of wood, and the population of which is very dense, consisting 
principally of helpless and energetic French Canadians." The house adjoin- 
ing the tannery soon took fire ; the next—the next—the wind still drivin 
{ou the flames. The thing became serious; we galloped back to the il- 
lery barracks, and, with their fire-engines, officers, and men, went down the 
hill to the scene of action, Even in the brief interval of our absence how- 
ever, the curse had widely spread. The wind increased the flame and the 
flame sucked the wind in whirling eddies down the narrow streets. Hou- 
ses crashed in rapidly and awfully; and the old and infirm, and little chil- 
dren, ran ont from far distant parts of the town. Some of the strong tried 
to save their little household goods, and lost their lives in the attempt. A 
large district was now ina blaze. The smoke and heat and dust were in- 
tolerable. Fire-engines were utterly useless—the Royal Artillerymen made 
gaps of some of the houses to give a chance of safety to the rest; but the 
wind lifted up the fire, and it leaped into other streets, and fasteved like a ti- 
ger on its prey. Far away to leeward the red plague burst through wooden 
roofs, the plank pavement started up atits breath, and under our feet and 
all about and above, and everywhere around, it closed upon us. The in- 
fantry regiments of the garrison came down, and a thousand men worked 
might and main to save the devoted city ; but they were forced to fall back 
from street to street, Llack with smoke and dust, yet struggling still against 
the terrible enemy. The inhabitants now became frantic with terror; some 
rushed into the flames, others madly carried about burning planks and light- 
ed ew fires ; others sat down, in the helplessness of despair. and wept like 
chiidren. We were ordered to fall back on the Government wood and coal 
yard, and try tosave it. We tore down the wooden paling which encircled 
it, and all our engines and efforts were now directed to this spot. Sudden- 
ly a hurricane arose and lifted the blazing roofs into the air; the rafters, 
edged with fire, borne on the wind, flew in among us; aud the flame, racing 
up the street on either side of the yard, hemmed us in everywhere but in 
one corner which led to the ramparts, now the only refuge, We ran for 














I thought the experiment worth trying. It is said that in ‘he treatment of | 


to complain if such difficulties were increased by the unbending opposition © 
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ife, tu gging the engines up the stee hill, and, as we entered the gates, the 
fe ees over een behind s When we reached the barracks they 
were on fire in many places; the railings and shingle roofs, the grass on the 
ramparts, burnt like straw. However, alter great efforts, and with the prov- 
idential assistance of a heavy fall of rain, we succeeded in cgnnins the 
flames. The barracks were saved, and, with them, the Lower Town. 

Just as the excitement was a little slacked, and confidence was in some 
measure re-established, there went a rumour through the crowd—one word 
which in a moment blanched all with terror—‘The magazine!’ Ouae hun- 
dred tons of powder ! if that takes fire, not one stone upon another, not one 
of its forty thousand souls, will remain a record of Quebec. And now the 
fire is close under the walls—under the magazine—the flames and smoke 
whirl round and round it, and its bright tin surface flashes back the lurid 
jight on the faces of those who are working for dear life. We pile up wet 
clay at the door and winJows, two or three hundred soldiers are tearing 
down the wooden houses near it, and the platform and the trottoirs-wood is 
now a cursed thiug. All is thrown over the battlement into the flames be- 
low. The crisis passes—the magazine is saved ! rhe 

Now for a mile and a half in length, and for three fourths of a mile in 
breadth, there is one sea of fire. The heat and smell of burning people and 
cattle is insupportable, and the dense black smoke falls to leeward, pressing 
down the clouds upon the hills twenty miles away, to drench them with un- 
expected rain. Ships cut their cables and drift, half on fire, down the riv- 
er. The streams and wells become dry-baked up Churches, hospitals, 
dockyards—each is now but one red wave in the raging fiery sea. It is 
now half past eight in the evening, and the Lower Town has taken fire.— 
Here are the timber yards, the banks, the merchants’ offices—and here most 
of the wealth of Lower Canada is lodged. It must be saved. The fire has 
reached the narrow neck between the St. Lawrence and the ramparts.— 
There must be no hesitation now—the general (Sir J. Hope) gives the order 
to blow up the street. The artillerymen rushing forward, two barrels of 
gunpowder were soon on the spot: one small one was tried, and tore a house 
to pieces, but still the flames stalked on. ‘Clear away more,’ said the gen- 
eral, Now, four stout gunners carry a barrel of gunpowder down into the 
very flames; itis covered with clay and wrapped in wet blankets; the bugle 
sounds the retreat, and now no living soul is near the place except the gun- 
ners and their officer; they place the charge in a niche in a stone house 
about the centre of the street ; the flames have already reached the building, 
and the glass cracks and breaks, and through the upper windows the flame 
barsts out clear and strong ; the gunners light a short fuse, and then hurry 
scurry, through the blazing beams and torn-up streets, they run for shelter. 
For some seconds a thousand eyes were strained towards the doomed spot, 
and not a word was spoken. Then the earth shuddered, and, with a dull 
booming sound, up, up into the black sky went a spout of fire, and soon a 
rain of fiery beams and torn roofs succeeded. A moment more and there 
remained nothing but a huge black gap and a mass of smoking ruins. The 
plague was stayed, the greater flame ate up the less, and for a few moments 
the very wind was stilled. 

The fire had not quite burnt out until noon on the following day. 2,000 
houses and 2,000 stores and sheds were burned, 12,000 people are houseless, 
and many are no more. 

—@——— 
DUNS: 
HINTS.ON THE NATURE AND MANAGEMENT OF DUNS. 
A new work just published. 


If the ethics of the author of this work are somewhat loose and objection- 
able, the whim and vivacity which distinguish his treatment of his own sad 
experience, and the ingenuity ofthe schemes which he suggests for the adop- 
tion of others, render the volume very amusing and acceptable. We have 
laughed for a good hour over the mingled jest and earnest of this victim to 
the false position of younger sons. That he is a gentleman by birth and 
education, the tone and style of the lively octavo sufficiently demonstrate, 
andthat he bas been a very imprudent one is clear from the amplitude ot his 
resources, Suggested by hard necessity, to escape the persecution of those who, 
in his sunny days, sought the expensive honoar ot furnishing him with a 
wardrobe and a cellar. We are doubtful ii it sorts with the character and 
dignity of the press to be parties to the promulgation of a code of escapes 
from unjucky creditors ; bat if the insertion of a few ‘ hints’ should have 
the eflect of making parents more consicertate of the welfare of those child- 
ren who do notenjoy the advantage of prinygenitureship, we shal! hold 
ourselves exempt from the charge of promotiag immorality,— 

Tue Soornine System.—The Dun is an animal which may be Jed, but 
will not be driven ; adelicate hand, an oily tongue, are indispensable in 
his management; andno Younger Son, who knows readly what he is about, 
will ran the risk of infuriating by rough treatment the capricious visiter, 
who may by politeness and discriminating flatiery, be rendered docile as a 
lady’s palfrey, in my own experience—and it is by no meansalimited one 
—lI have seen the most miraculous changes effected ina Dun, by the exer 
cise of adroitness and patience. Oh, Detrimental! pause before you at- 
tempt to ride the high horse over your unpleasant but necessary besieger. 
Recollect, that after a)l, you do owe the man money—perhaps, a good deal; 
recolict, how: long he has waited for it, and how long he has still to wait 
and do not by a rash impetuosity, turn the might de ally iutoa certain foe. 
We do noilive now in feudal times, when the hanghty baron could with im~ 
punity throw from his castle tower the impudent variet who should dare to 
ask him for money; acd even the Hibernian method of making a bailiff 
swallow his own writs, would be sadly out of place in these degenerate, 
nambyspalmy, and milk-and-water days. #Recollect, too, unfeeling youth, 
the enjoyments you have derived through the instrumentality of that des- 
pised being betore you. Is he a tailor? reflect that it was to the exquisite 
cut ofhis coatthat you owed the fascinating glance which the beautiful 
Lady Mary vouchsafed you the other evening. Is he a wine merchant ? 
jet your heart soften at the remembrance of the luscious burgundy with 
which his cellars have supplied your epicurean palate. Is he a tobacconist? 
oh! remember all the fairy visions evoked by the tumes of his Regalias, 
Panatellas, and Cabanas—all the weary hours soothed by his blessed nar- 
cotic. Remember these things, and smile upon your Dun. The ereature 
is a man—whatever you may think—and, like other men, it is to be led by 
affability and flattery; nay, by proper management, this very visit, at which 
you are so indignant, may be made the medium of fresh advantages to you; 
andthe Dun who came for money, may go away rejoicing in a tresh order. 
We know that Lovelaces who are paying court to the law/ul spouse of ano- 
ther, alway begin operations by making that other their friend, and these 
are the tactics [ recommended to you, Detrimentals, ia your dealing with 
your creditors ; you are not sighing for the Dun’s wife, but you are 
sighing for the pleasant articles which he dispenses: and surely, if 
you would attain them, you must worm youselves into the confidence 
and esteem of their r; if you wish for the golden fruit, you 
must first’send # sieep, with a honied sop, the dragon, whose watchfulness 

rotects it, Nothing 1s to be done in the world—at least by Younger 

ons—without labour, either of mind or body. If you were not in 
the man’s books, you would not be annoyed by his being in your rooms: 
your own hands have brewed the black draught you have got to swallow; 
your own imprndence shave strewed the thorny bed which yuu have got to 
lieon. Whats the use, then, of looking against the thorns, or of making 
faces at the physic ? [Is it not wiser to attempt converting the one into a 
draught of nectar, and the other into a bed of rose leaves? This may be ef- 
fected by prudence and discernment, but woto you it you give way to,itrita- 
ticn, The worm will turn if trodden upon; and the Dun, though he may seem 
humble as that despised reptile, can turn with stili more deadly effect ; and 
ee that when he turns, you are aptto be durned also—into Denman’'s 

riory, 

Humsve.—Humbug is the great moving principle in all that takes place 
between Duns and Detrimentals. The bills of the one, and the excuses of 
the other, are equally expressed by this one word. A Dan without Hum- 
bug would be like a May-day without a sun; a Younger Sen without Hum. 
bug is like a ship that goes to sea without a rudder. Between the Dun and 
the Detrimental the contest isone of Hambug. Let the Younger Son, then, 
make himself thoroughly versed in this ‘one thing needful ;’ let him study 
it in all its branches, and brood cver all its ramifications. He will find a 
knowledge of this art more serviceable than the most abstruse treatise of 
Plato; more protitable than would be the knowledge of the philosopher's 
stone. ae is to be done without it, and everything with it. [tis like 
the gaano which manores the farmer's land, very nasty but very fertilizing. 
It is of course impossible for me to enter here into a one hundredth part of 
the different species and genera of Humbug; [can but advise the study of 
the art in general, and I must leave the particular instances to the penetra- 
tion of my disciples. In some, it is innate. by others itis acquired ; but to 
allitis most requisite Humbug may, in fact, be defined as the ‘ standine- 
place’ required by Archimedes. ° 

“ Give me a standing-place, and I wi!l shake the world.” 





__[t may be learnt at the private tutor’s, the public school, and the uviver- 
sity; it fourishes in the army, navy, the law, and the church; it upvears its 
head in courts, and oozes through the smoky chimney of the cottaze.— | 
There is no one peculiar professor whom I could recommend to teach it, be- 
cause it is a lesson inculcated—if not in precept, at least in practice—by all. | 
Valuable hints , however, may be gained inthe art—if you observe a wife | 
asking her husband for a cachmere shawl, a father requesting his eldest son | 
to join in cutting off an entai!, or a needy Honourable proposing to a rich 
widow. It inspires the lay of the poet, the eloquence of the orator, and the | 


Tye Alvion. 
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censure of the critics Tt smokes in the ragout on your table , sparkles 'mid 


the champagne in your glass, and out with a sly laugh from the mar- 
riage-bed. Nothing is too holy, notht too exalted, to bear its stamp; but 
to the Detrimental, especially, itis invaluable. Do you wanta tradesman to 


ive you pecopebicn | him well with Humbug. Do you want an obdurate 
father to pay your bill for the sixth time?—you must administer a dose of 
Humbug. Do you want to entice an heiress to Gretna Green?—down on 
your knees, Detrimental, and woo the sweet creature with—Humbug 

But Duns have manifestly been provided by a kind and considerate Pro- 
vidence, for the especial purpose of being used as whetstones to sharpen the 
Younger Son's inuate and latent qualities of Humbug. And this is, after all, 
but mere retributive justice. The Dan is. in- himself, essentially a profi- 
cientin Hambug; aud of this his very bills themselves are generally ample 
evidence. Itis but justice, then, that he should in his turn become a victim 
to the art which he has himself so assiduously practised upon others. Let 
not the Detrimental, then—if, unlike the generality of Younger Sons, he be 
provided with that unpleasant incumbrance a conscience—let not the Detri- 
mental feel any remorse at humbugging his Dun. Let him rather compla- 
cently consider himself as the instrument of Providence in punishing the 
rapacious harpy, who has preyed so long upon himself and others ; and, 
comforted by this pee coe | conviction, lethim ‘fool’ his disagreeable tor- 
mentor ‘ to the tup of his bent,’ if he can. He may also make himself easy 
in the firm assurance, that however successfully he may practise the art of 
arts—for they are many—of humbug upon his Dun, the chances are a thou- 
sand to one thathe will never humbug the said Dun so thoroughly, as the 
said Dun has humbugged him. Let him think, too, that he is serving not 
only himself aud his own interests, but that he is also avenging the wrongs 
of numberless other Younger Sons, by thus ‘ getting to windward,’ as the 
sailors say, of his common enemy; and surely this reflection will act as a 
fresh impulse, if any were wanting, to send him steadily and craftily forward 
in the career of Humbug. 


AFFAIRS OF THE RIO DE LA PLATA. 
Correspondence of the Commercial Advertiser. 
Monte Viveo, July Ist, 1845. 


Gentlemen .—For three years a war has continued in the Banda Oriental; 
for three years this little republic has been saturated with the blood of her 
sons, and for three years has the bloody saw knife been applied to the throats 
of those who have been taken as prisoners of war. 

A recapitulation of all the horrors of this war would be startling indeed ; 
it has been carried on on such opposite principles to those which govern 
every other nation in the nineteenth century, that the people of the United 
States would believe the writer mad, and would all say it cannot be possi- 
ble, or our government would have interfered, and at least as the elder re- 
sem on the Western continent, have protested against such savage bar- 

arities. 

The European nations have watched it year after year without interfering. 
They have seen a little city besieged by sea and land for near three years, 
and have remained as lookers on, that they might know how long the United 
States would permit such a war without entering their protest. Thanks to 
the enlightened statesmen who now govern the French and English nations, 
they have become determiued to look on as mere spectators no longer, aud 
have said to Gen. Rosas at Buenos Ayres there must be peace. 

We are now waiting the return of the British packet from Buenos Ayres 
with great anxiety, aud shal! then probably know whether we are to have 
peace or war inthe river. The French admiral said yesterday toa gentle- 
man of high standing, that he thought there would be peace, as both peace 
and war had been otfered to Gen. Rosas. 

My opinion is however that there will be war, and that Gen. Rosas will 
prefer going to the Pampas with his army, and there carry on a protracted 
war, to living and ruling in Buenos Ayresin a state of peace. 

He has constantly been at war since he has been allowed to rule, and the 
theatre of his ambition now is the vast territory of the Brazils. 

Should Monte Video fall, this part of the Brazilian Empire would be bea- 
ten and within two years shaken to its foundation. 

France and England wiil not permit this, and Brazil entersiuto the triple 
alliance to save Monte Video. 

A tew days since an order came down from Buenos Ayres to Admiral 
Brown, commanding the Buenos Ayrean squadron, to attack the city. 

The English admiral, knowing the order, placed the English stea mer Fire- 
brand alongside the Buenos Ayrean squadron with orders to sink them if 
they attempted the attack. 

Her guns, which are 64 pounders, were double shotted aud brought to 
bear on Admiral Brown’s brig, who I have nodoubt was well satisfied with 
this intervention. 

There is also no doubt that powder and ball cartridges have been furnished 
this government, from both the English aud French ships of war. 

We can therefore consider the intervention of force has commenced, and 
it willbe in active execution and continue till the flags of all nations can 
navigate the noble rivers which empty into the Rio de la Plate. 

These have been closed by Gen. Rosas, and we know nothing of the peo- 
ple who for thousands of miles inhabit their banks, but I trust the present 
generation will become acquainted with their history, and the flag of the 
United States float along the shores of Paraguay, a nation which has main- 
tained its independence for forty years, and still is shut up from all inter- 
course with the civilized world. France and England will not require any 
troops from Europe. 

Paraguay will send all that are required to settle the controversy in Bue- 
nos Ayres. Al! she wants are armsand munitions of war, and she has the 
mento give laws to the whole Southern continent. Since writing the fore- 
going the British packet has arrived from Buenos Ayres, and it is almost cer- 
tain that war will take place between that place and the Alliance of Peace, 
consisting of France, England and the Brazils About ninety days will fin- 
ish the business, and briug lasting peace to the citizens of the river La Plate, 
who are now banished and driven to the caves and forests of the country, to 
save their throats from the saw knife of Buenos Ayres. It is reported here 
that Gen. Rosas las employed Mr. Edwards, formerly United States consul 
at Buenos Ayres, to proceed to the United States and get up a national 
sympathy in his favor. But it won’t go down. PEQUOD. 








From the Express. 


CONFLAGRATION IN CANTON. 


FOURTEEN HUNDRED PERSONS KILLED AND MORE THAN 
TWO THOUSAND WOUNDED. 


The fine ship Rainbow, Captain Land, arrived yesterday from Caaton. 
Her dates are to the 5th of June. 

The Rainbow has made a very extraordinary voyage out to China and 
home. She left New York on the first of February, and brings account of 
her own arrival at China. This is her first veyage. She has proved her- 
self one of the best sailing vessels out of this port. 

She is owned by our enterprising citizens, Messrs. Howland & Aspin- 
wall, who also own the ship Natchez, well known for making quick and 
profitable voyages. 

A letter from Canton, dated June 5th, says that the crop of tea had been 
nearly all shipped. 

The proposed alterations in the English sugar duty would, it was feared, 
effectuaily cneck all shipments of white, or clayed, sugar from China. 

Letters dated the 2d of June state that a fire broke out at the Chinese 
Theatre, in the Chinese part of the city, which is densely crowded, and 
that fourteen hundred lives were lost. . 

The Friend of China, of May 31, from which we copy the details of a 
dreadful fire in Canton, announces the shipment of the entire crop of new 
teas. ? 

[From the Friend of China, May 31st.] 

On Sunday afternoon, a fire broke out in a theatre within the walls of 
the city; it has been the cause of a melancholy loss of life, as well as the 
destruction of much property. 

The theatre formed the centre of a square, to which there was only ac- 
cess by one narrow lane. 

After the fire was observed the audience endeavoured to escape by the 
lane, but unfortunately the crowd from without were trying to force their 
way into the square, and prevented a large number of those who were 
within frem obtaining egress—the two bodies appear to have got jammed, 
the greatest confusion prevailing. ' 

The lives were lost by the fire, the falling timber, or by the crowd and 
suffocation. The bodies are so horribly mutilated their friends cannot re- 
cognise them; in consequence of this, hundreds lay unclaimed, and the 
worst consequences are to be apprehended from their exposure in such a 
climate at this season. > 

It is to be hoped that the city authorities will have them buried at once: | 


the wounded are estimated at 2,100 
s 





On Monday—the day after the fire—part of the ruined wali fell and 
killed 30 more, wounding several tens. 

It is rather remarkable that thirty years ago a similar accident happened 
at the same theatre. At that time the authorities forbade dramatic per- 
formances by the inhabitants; the present company are outside vg It 


is anticipated that an edict will be issued, strictly prohibiting all such ex. 
hibitions ia future. 

The authorities have purchased 460 coffins for the bodies that have not 
been claimed, and they will be interred immediately. A large portion of 
the dead are females; and it is feared that not a few were murdered by the 
robbers that infest the city on purpose to obtain bracelets and other orna- 
ments, 

Fire at Canton, anv Loss or 2,000 Lives.—Hong Kong, May 28.— 
About ten on the evening of Saturday, a fire—or we may rather say fires— 
broke out in the sheds erecte1 along the water side, where the Military Hos- 
ae and other public buildings are in the course of ere-tion, destroying a 
arge quantity of timber and all the door and window frames for the Hospi- 
tal, which were only finished that day. The fire spread rapidly, seizing upon 
the mat root over the buildings, which was quickly burned or torn down,— 
Its progress to the westward was forwnately arrested, but had there been a 
strong easterly wind, it is probable that two large houses with godowns full 
ot gouds, as well as the Commissariat stores, would have been destroyed, 
To the eastward it was more destructive. There appears to have been one 
continuous line of sheds from the west end of the building to the new mar. 
ket, and they, with the market, weve completely burned up, Its tarther ad- 
vance was checked by the pulling down of some houses. The poor people 
who had stalls in the market will be ruined by this calamity ; the buildings 
belonging to government and merchants were of a superficial description— 
probably six months’ rental would put them all up again. The contractors 
for building the hospital also suffer, as we hear that the materials destioyed 
belonged chiefly to them. 
~ About two hundred men were landed from H. H. 8S. Castor, Plover, and 
Minden, and were of great service ia checking the conflagration by pulling 
down the sheds and houses. 

There are reasons to believe that the fire was the work of incendiaries. 

HonasKone, May 15.—When Hongkong was ceded to her Majesty most 
of the British merchants resident in China were induced to build houses 
and stores on the Island in the reasonable expectation that a large junk trade 
would immediately spring up, similar to that the Chinese carry on with the 
comparatively distant ports of Batavia and Singapore. They have been 
disappointed, however, and their expensive establishments are only valuable 
as points from whence they correspond with their constiluents. 

Phat Hongkong is favourably situated for a large and lucrative trade® 
there cannot be two opinions among those acquainted with commercial af- 
fairs.—At the very threshold of acountry possessing an active population 
fond of commercial pursuits--a country rich in those articles of export 
which are in demand in Europe, and requiring a large supply of British man- 
nfactured goods and British India produce—and also a country with which 
we have a treaty oftrade. Sosituated and with such neighbours, had trade 
with China been in reality left tree,a Jarge and lucrative tratfic would 
now have been carried on, particularly in Indian produce, and sume articles 
ot Chinese export, such as rhubarb, camphor, alum, &c. Free intercourse 
with the five ports is all a delusion—that is, we can visit these ports, bat not 
a native vessel nor a native merchant, can come to Hongkong. We see 
junks passing through the harbour on their passage to and from Macao; we 
also know that large fleets visit the Indian Islands tor articles of traffic 
which they could better obtain here, without the danger and delay of a long 
voyage—but here they do notcome. The cause of this is no secret—they 
dare nottrade at Hongkeng. ‘The much lauded treaty made by Sir Henry 
Pottinger completely checks the slightest approach to that description 
of commerce which might have almost been calculated upon. The 
Chinese evidently will not grant permits to their traders wishing to visit us, 
and withoutsuch permits we nave agreed to seize inoflensive men, and de- 
liver them over to torture anddeath. It was this malignant clause of the 
treaty which sodeeply injured the colony,and disappointed those who}in 
vested largely in the hopes that it would be a place of cummercial impor- 
tance, 

Hone Kone, May 21.—We hear from Canton, that the Chinese are bury 
building boats, of » donate construction of such craft, on purpose to carry cn 
the opium trade as formerly, when the ships lay at Lintin. Inthe meantime, 
opium is carried up the river in Mandarin boats, with the Mandarin's flag flys 
ing at the masthead. It is said that some new arrangements have been 
made with the authorities, and now the drug is landed openly in bags imme- 
diately below the foreign factories. 

From Honan province, there are,accounts of an earthquake, which demol- 
ished about tenthousand houses, killing upwards ot four thousand people.— 
Circulars, with the particulars, are selling in the streets of Canton. 

MARRIED.—On Tuesday, Sept. 6th, at St John’s Church, Brooklyn, by the Rev. b 
oes George Hail, to Sarah Dustan, fourth daughter of Cornelius Purdy, Esq., of 

DIED.LOn Friday afternoon, Sept. 12th, after an illness of three months, Catherine 


Mallon Trenor, eldest dungbter of Dr. John and Catherine L. Trenor, in the 20th year 
of her age. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1845. 


AFFAIRS OF THE RIVER PLATE. 

We have copied from the Commercial Advertiser, a letter from Monte 
Video, which gives an afflicting account of the state of things in that part 
of the world, The numberless wars which have taken place there of late 
years, have unhappily been of the most cruel and bloody character; bat 
the career of Rosas has been signalised by acts so atrocious as to mark 
him for a fiend rather than a man. 

Among all the South American Republics which gained their existence 
by shaking off the dominion of old Spain, there is scarcely one, or not more 
than one, which has not fallen a prey to anarchy, discord and counter-revo- 
lutions. Let a new government be established ever so strongly, and the 
year will hardly elapse before some military adventurer arises, gathers to. 
gether the rabble of his district, and proceeds by violence and force of 
arms to overthrow the government. To recount these numberless occur- 
rences would fill pages; and they have indeed almost ceased to attract no“ 
tice from their frequency. It was supposed that these disorders sprang 
from the fiery spirits engendered by the revolution, and that time would 
wear away their asperities, and extinguish the embers of sedition. Un- 
fortunately this prediction has not been realized, for insurrection follows in- 
surrection, disorders be yet disorders, and the whole country is reduced to 
a state of beggaryand ruin. We have said that perhaps one of these Re- 
publics forms a bright exception to this general rule; that state is Venezue- 
la, which has maintained its tranquillity for a series of years and now reaps 
the benefit thereof by a general state of prosperity. The firmness and 
ability of General Paez have powerfully influenced the people of his na- 
tive state, and led them to the affluence and happiness that now surroands 
them. Would that the example could be followed by allher sister rey wblics. 

The radical cause of these disorders is the ignorance of the people, Eduac- 
tion is necessary for all communities who attempt self government. In 
Venezula the people are rather better informed than in the other States.— 
This has led the better portion of them to support General Paez, who has 
maintained the majesty of the laws. But in truth the people of South 
America were not prepared for independence ; they should have remained 
another half century under Spain, Bolivar himself was at last sensible of 
this, and never more so, perhaps, than when he found it necessary to laydown 
his authority and adopt sclf-expatriation. He died in the progress of perform- 
ing this bitter task, yielding up his last breath with prayers for his ungrate- 

















ful country. 
With regard to the affairs of the River Plate, we are glad that England and 





France are about to interfere, and put to an end a state of things that is dis 


eraceful to humanity. 
THE INDIAN CORN QUESTION. 


: . . ae : . | . are clad to see that this subject is taken up with much spirit by Ue 
though from the national prejudices of the people with regard to the dead,| We ar glad to ; J . : S wre? 
. ‘ : ‘ , $6 ina pier Senntes . ‘i Thie ae a 1 ye, 
| and the filial affection which prompts them to pay great respect to the | public press, and its merits pretty freely discussed. This is as it shoul 
ashes of their departed kindred, it is fears 1 that days will be allowed to | for in the present state of the question, the more it is canvassed the more 
elapse before the unclaimed and unrecognized are disp. sed of. general will be the conviction, and the sooner will be obta ned the object in 
ha Ws YY) , ] . } , ‘ s] ° ! 
. > ( . from a gentiema ho lef uesday evenins © : ; Its 
We have had epee . } ; ms } / ‘ bch ae ae Puc day : paar neg view. But we sho ild be sorry to see t! ma‘ter assume any politic il on 
who has favoured us with further particulars. By the Mandarin’s books, : ae at : ; TI ; then who 
| the total number of killed is 1,257, including 52 male and female actors; party bearing, as that would tend to impede its progress. Phos hecdates 
ire in favour of procuring a remission of thé duties on Maize on entering 
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British ports, should ditect their energies to that end rather than seek. for 
victory in argument. The question is one of benevolence for if 7 
tious article can be once brought into use among the masses in England 
will confer an inestimable benefit on millions. At present we only ask 
Parliament to admit the article duty free into all the ports of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Time and perseverance will do the rest; and when it shall 
please Providence again to cut short the fruits of the soil, the Maize will be 
found a most valuable substitute for wheat and other grains, because it 1s at 
once cheap, palatabie, and nutritious. 

The plant, however, is already growing into favour with the British far- 
mer. ‘The ear itself, as was proved by Cobbet, will not come to perfection 
ander the British northerly sun. Latitude, from 52 to 55 even in the eastern 
hemisphere is much too cold for it; but we learn that it is getting in vogue 
as green fodder, in the southern and western counties. The rich soils of 
Somersetshire and Devonshire will sustain the stalk and bring it to great 
perfection. In this way it has often been used in this country, but the ex- 
pense of soiling, as it is termed, prevents the practice from being generally 
adopted. In England where the price of human labour is low, this objec: 
tion does not prevail; and as the employment of the plant in this way 18 so 
useful, we have no doubt but the large dairymen of these two, and other 
counties will bye-and-bye enter into its cultivation very extensively. This 
practice will make the people more generally acquainted with the article, 
and assist in dissipating the prejudices that exists against tt. 

We underst ind that Mr. Escott, the member who intends to bring the ques 
tion before Parliament early the next session, has been invited to make 
Americaa visit, We shall be very glad if this honourable gentleman ac- 
cepts the invitation; a sojourn of even afew weeks ia the United States 
would give him an opportunity of eating the maize in all the variety of 
forms in which it can be prepared for the human stomach. Such a trip 
would enable him to collect uch necessary information ; and having been 
on the spot for this purpose, his statements and arguinents would have a ten 
fold effect. 

The Courier and Enquirer said— 

The Nevws fails entirely to make out a case against Protection from our 
aemarks concerning the free admission of Jndian Corn into the ports of 
Great Britain. To this country sucha step would not be worth any consi- 
derable concession. We certainly would not abandon the protection given 
by the present Tariffto cotton goods, or other articles of domestic manutfac- 
ture, in exchange for such free admission of Indian Corn :—for the article 
is teo bulky in proportion to its value, as we have urged hitherto, to make 
its exportation very profitable :—the profit from this source, would be far 
less than the Joss from the abandonment of protection to our manufac- 
tures. 

Nor does the step indicate any abandonment of Protection on the part of 
England. Indian Corn is not raised iu Great Britain at all, so that its intro- 
duction would not interfere with any home grown | ee To some extent 
it might displace wheat, and barley, now consumed by the labouring classes 
of Great Britain :—but it must be borne in mind that the high price of wheat 
under the Corn-Laws, already puts it beyond the reach of the labouring 
poor. The introduction of Maize therefore would be giving them a new ar- 
ticle of food, without displacing an old one, so that the poor would be great- 
ly benefited, while the government and the agricultural interests would not 
be essentially, if at all, affected. [n this light, therefore, we regard the free 
admission of Indian Corn as a measure of decided benefit to Great Bri- 
tain. 

The “ News” contends that the export of any considerable quantity of 
maize, must be paid for by Great Britain ,in corresponding imports, and 
therefrom argues its favourite doctrine of free trade. This theory is certainly 
true as a general rule, but its use, in the present case, may complicate it 
with the tariff question. We hope to see the question kept clear of the 
tariff controversy, and viewed in its plain and simple aspect; namely, a pro- 
position to obtain a removal of duties on a great article of American export. 
If this can be effected, it will be a boon for the American farmer, and no 
way injurious, that we can perceive, to the American manufacturer. If the 
article be exported to amy considerable extent, let the buyer find the means 
of paying for it. If the balance of merchandize be against England, the 
excess will be met, in all probability, by the capital that annually finds its 
way to this country for investment. At all events, we hope our friends 
will not’ lose the benefit of unanimity by engaging in abstract theo- 
ries on a question that is entirely practical and highly usefuljin all its bear- 
ings. <oe 

JUDGE CURWIN’S JOURNAL. 

Weare glad to perceive that this valuable Work has reached the third 
Edition. Itisa gratifying evidence of the liberality of the age, to see 
works of this character eagerly sought after, and warmly appreciated by 
the reading public. The sufferings of the Loyalists, for conscience sake 
formed one of the melancholy episodes of the American Revolution. No one 
can read the records of those days and not feel a species of reverence for 
the men who voluntarily relinquished their temporal all rather than yield 
one jot of their allegiance to their King. Withoutentering into the abstract 
principle of right, involved in the case of the Loyalists—we may yet award 
to them our admiration for consistency and firmness; and we are delighted 
to hail the publication of Mr. Ward’s work, coming as it does, from an Amer- 
ican by birth, and a descendant of the Loyalists. 


The work abounds with interesting matter, connected with the times 
that emphatically “tried men’s souls !’’"—and not the least estimable portion 
of the volume, is the biegraphical notices of the ancestors of many of the 
most Cistinguished names now known in America—such as the Barclays, 
Robinsons, Dr. L anceys, and other Loyalists equally distinguished in other 
Provinces. 

In the Edition now yresented by Mr. Ward, considerable additions will 
be found; we have inserted in our columns to-day the entire preface to the 
Edition, for the purpose of recording the very liberal notice of the work in 
a late number of the North American Review. It is a most gratifying tes- 
timonial of the value of the work—and an equally gratifying evidence of na- 
tional liberality. The following is the preface we have alluded to :— 


(Mr. Ward has issued a third edition of ‘ Curwin’s Journal and Letters.’ 
The following is the preface. } 


The very flattering encouragement given by friends at the South has call- 
ed forth this editiun, which comprises much additional matter relating ex- 
clusively to Southern Loyalists and the revolutionary movements in that 
quarter. 

The progress of liberal opinions towards the Loyalists has far surpassed 
the anticipations of the Editor when he first braved popular prejudice by 
pressing their claims upon the public. And nowhere has this been more 
apparent than in the pages of the North American Review. This distinguish- 
ed journal for October last entirely recants the sentiments expressed in the 
first review of this work of January, 1343, and contains among others the 
following remarks :— 

‘And be the popular sentiment now what it may, we cannot doubt that 
Harrison Gray, Peter Van Schaick, Richard Salstoutall, and hundreds of 
others, were actuated by a purer and stronger love of country, than were 
many who will go down to posterity as true and sound-hearted patriots.— 
Men who give up home, who separate themselves from kindred, who sur- 
render all the happiness and expectations of life in order to become exiles— 
if of distinguished private worth—are never to be stigmatized, but always to 
be respected and sometimes to be venerated. ‘I will go to Worms,” said 

Luther, “though I were certain to meet as many devils as there are tiles 
upon the houses.” Impelled by a sense of duty as high and as holy as this, 


some of the Loyalists abandoned their firesides to brave perils as alarming to 
them as any which beset the path of that great reformer. Why did you 
come here, when you and your associates wre almost certain to endure the 
sufferings and absolute want of shelter and food which you have narrated ? 
asked an American gentleman of one of the first settlers of St. Johu’s, New 
Bruns wi k, aman whose life, which has jast ended, was without a stain.— 
; ~ depacdie ge /” replied he, with emotion which brought tears 
—“ For our loyalty! Think you that our principles were not as dear to us 
a yours to you?” Will not even the prejudiced own that faithfulness to 
conscience is alw aysa great virtue—n¢ ver 4 sin? Hie een = 







this nutri- | arm that the 





the revolution were powerful 


number to its friends. * ° . 

Oo husetts it may be remarked, that a pork portion of her people who 
opposed the revolution were ns of consideration, and many of them 
were eminent for virtue, were blessed with fine talents, and afterwards ob- 
tained distinguished places in the annals of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
The division of parties in Connecticut, Rhode [sland, and New Hampshire, 
was much the same as Massachusetts. New York was the strong hold of 
the loyalists, and contained more of them than any other colony. In some 
of the southern colonies, the loyalists were almost as numerous as in New 
York, while in all they comprised a mest formidable body. 

‘ That there were occasions when the royal generals obtained twelve or 
fifteen hundred recruits among the inhabitants, merely by issuing a call upon 
them to stand to their “ allegiance’—that “all who calmly examine the 
events which led to General Lincoln’s surrender of Charleston, must be sat- 
isfied that the inhabitants of the city and henry < as a body, preferred that 
both the American army and the city should fall into British hands ;’— 
taat “ few of the Carolinians would enlist under the American banner; but 
after the capitulation they flocked to the royal standard by hundreds.” 


‘It may be asked “why, when the oppressions of the mother country 
were so flagrant and apparent, there'was no greater unanimity than from 
what we have now said appears to have existed ; and why a party so large 
in numbers, which in many colonies included persons so respectable and 
hitherto so universally esteemed, was seemingly, or in fact, averse to break- 
ing away from British dominion 1” 

‘It has been answered, that few foresaw the issue to which the quarrel 
must come. It has been said also, that those who received the name of 
Tories were not at first, nor indeed for some years, resisting a revolution, 
but striving to preserve order, and an observance of the rights of person and 
property; that many who took sides at the outset as mere conservators of 
the peace, were denounced by those whose purposes they thwarted, and 
were finally compelled in pure self-defence to accept royal protection. 

‘ Again, it has been stated, that had the naked question of independence 
been discussed at the beginning, and before minor and in many cases local 
events had shaped their course, many who were driven forth to live and die 
as aliens and outcasts, would have terminated their career far differently.— 
That there is force in these replies, the unprejadiced minds of this genera- 
tion should be frank enough to admit 

‘The wise man of Israel said, “ A brother offended is harder to be won 
than a strong city, and their contentions are like the bars of a castle.” That 
many were needlessly “ offended” by the doings of persons who took to 
themselves the sac names of “sons of liberty,’’ we shall not hesitate to 
declare. What “ brother,” upon whose vision the breaking up of the colo- 
nial system, and the sovereignty of America had not dawned, and who saw, 
as even the Whigs professed to see, with the eyes only of a British subject, 
was ‘‘tobe won" over to the right by the arguments of mobbing, tarring, 
burning, and smoking? Did the cause of human “freedom” gain strength 
by the deeds of the five hundred who mobbed Sheriff Tyng, or by the bg 
of the hundred and sixty on horseback who pursued Commissioner Hallo. 
well? Were the shouts of an excited multitude, and the crash of broken 
lass and demolished furniture, fit requiems for the dying Ropes? Were 

hig interests promoted because one thousand men shut up the courts 
of law in Berkshire, and five thonsand did the same in Worcester, aud mobs 
drove away the judges at Springfield, Taunton and Plymouth? Because in 
one place a jndge was stopped, insulted and threatened; in another the whole 
bench were hissed and hooted, and in a third were required to do penance, 
hat in hand, in a procession of attorneys and sheriffs? Did the driving of 
Ingersoll from his estate, of Edson from his house, and the assault upon the 
house of Gilbert, and the shivering of Sewall’s windows, serve to wean them 
or their friends from their allegiance? Did Ruggles, when subsequent 
events threw his countrymen into his power, forget that the creatures which 

razed his pastures had been painted, shorn, maimed and poisoned—that he 
fad been pursued on the panwey day and night—that his house had been 
broken open, and his family had been driven from it? What Tory turned 
Whig because Saltonstall was mobbed, and Oliver plundered, and Leonard 
shotin hisown honse? Was the kingly arm actually weakened or strength- 
ened fr harm, because thousands surrounded the mansions of high function- 
aries, and forced them into resignation; or because sheriffs were told that 
they would perform their duties at the risk of their lives?’ Which party 
gained by waylaying and insulting at every corner the “ Rescinders,” 
“ Protesters,” and the ‘‘ Addressers?”’ Which by burning the mills of Pat- 
nam? Had the widows and orphans no additional griefs because the Pro- 
bate courts were closed by the multitude, and their officers were driven un- 
der British guns? Did it serve a good end to endeavour to hinder Tories 
from getting tenants, or to prevent persons who owed them from paying 
honest debts? On whose cheek should have been the blush of shame when 
the habitation of the aged and feeble Foster was sacked, and he had no 
shelter but the woods—when Williams, as infirm as he, was seized at night, 
dragged away for miles and smoked in a room with fastened doors and a 
dana chimney top! What father who doubted, wavered and doubted 
still, whether to join or fly, determined to abide the issue in the land of his 
birth, because foul words were spoken to his daughters, or because they 
were pelted when riding or moving in the innocent dance ? 

‘It may be well to remark that these outrages were committed before 
the shedding of blood, and while both parties occupied, ostensibly at least, 
common ground! We have seen enough of the operations and tendencies 
of the colonial system, modified even as it now is, to entertain for it the 
heartiest abhorrence. Butthe mobs, and the warfare waged against per- 
sons at their own homes, about their lawful avocations, in order to overthrow 
it, are to be severely and unconditionally condemned. : é 

. ° The Whigs not only dealt harshly with many and unjust- 
ly with some of their opponents, but they doomed to misery others, whose 
hearts and hopes had been as true as those of Washington bimself. ° 
We repeat, that we cannot condemn too often, or too severely, every act 
which punished men in any form, or to any extent, for opinion’s sake—which 
denied to all the right of conscience. 


How ill.judged were the steps that drove the loyalists to the hitherto ne- 
— possession of the British crown! Nova Scotia had been won and 

t, and lost and won, inthe struggles between France and England; and 
the blood of New England had been poured out upon its soil like water. 
The loyalists should have been suffered to remain in the land of their 
birth. Most of them would have easily fullen into respect for the new state 
of things and obedience to the new laws, and long before this time all would 


have mingled with the mass.’ 

The Editer is convinced that a true history of the revolution and the 
events immediately preceding it, only are wanting to render full justice to 
the losing party in that great political contest; that from ignorance alone 
have proceeded most of the prejudices against the loyalists—and to him it 
is a greatsource of satisfaction that his labours in their behalf have not been 
in vain. G. A. Warp. 
New York, May 1, 1845. — 
te The Bishop of Worcester’s Triennial Charge, which we copy in this 
day’s Albion, will amply repay the trouble ofa perusal. It is deeply inter. 
esting at this period when the foundations of the Church establishment seem 
to be shaken, under the unhappy differences existing among its members. 
The liberality, learning, and piety, of this veverable prelate, will recommend 
its perusal to all classes, however they may differ in sentiment with the 
writer. We recommend it to our readers as a valuable document on the 
existing difficulties in the Church. 

*,.” This week has beenso prolific in musical novelties, that we found it im- 
possible to attend the Oratorio of “The Seven Sleepers,” at the Tabernacle 
on Thursday evening. We understand that it was perfectly successful, and 
we congratulate Mr. George Loder upon the result of his indefatigable ex- 
ertions to produce the Oratorio in a perfect style. We expected, however, 
such a reward for his labour. We copy from the Morning News of yester- 
day, the following notice of the Oratorio :— 

SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY. 
Lowe’s fine Oratorio of the Seven Sleepers was performed last evening 





at the Tabernacle by the members of this Society. Before seven o'clock 
the house was crowded to excess in every part, and must have contained 
between two and three thousand persons, amongst whom were many of the 
elite of New York. The arrangemeuts, which were under the directien of 
Mr. George Loder, Were admirable; and, considering the number of sing- 
ers and their various excellences and defects, great praise is dae to him 
for the way in which the voices were classed. ‘The instrnmental depart- 
ment ws not less carefully attended to; and, with the exception of a few 
minor d-fects, the musicians did ample justice to the music. This is say- 
ing a great deal, for the Oratorio abounds in beauties. Ti opening « horus 


of the shepherds, 


‘Stoutly swing yeur Irs'y hammer: 
Ope the grotto ere you rest,’ 





‘Those who have not been at the pains to investigate will be surprised to is very spirit-stirring, and gave a 
. in all the thirteen 
ecleahinnaed in some of them they were nearly if not quite equal in | pater,(Mr, S Pearson,) we were rather disappointed 






rfect idea of the opening of a cave that 
up; bat in the by i and Anti- 
though we had not formed high Me st Core 
we had not formed any very high ex ion. Mrs. ‘acquit- 
ted herself very well indeed. The. adblenes, however, was ps hint 
and equivocal. The recitative which followed (by Antipater) when he de- 
scribes the flight of the seven brothers of his ancestor to the grotto in ques- 
tion, and the cruelty with which they were enclosed therein, was very poor 
indeed. The aria by Mrs. Strong, which followed the succeeding chorus, 
was hardly done justice to. Maximentus (Mr. D. Bennett) was a very tol- 
erable bass, and Se some idea of the author’s intention, in the scene in the 
eave ; but Mr. Johnson as Constantine, one of the sleepers, des a 
illusion by the style in which he sang the duett between him and the form- 
er gentleman. The duett between Serapion (Miss Cheney) and Malchus 
(Mrs. E Loder) was decidedly good. Miss Cheney has a good voice, 
but a be slight nasal intonation, which in some degree mars the 
effect of her singing. This duett was, however, tly applauded.— 
The chorus of the priests, beginning the second of the Oratorio, was ad- 
mirably performed by the band, an was one of the best and most effective 
parts of the composition. We were quite delighted with it. The Bishop 
of Ephesus (S. P. Cheney) was well received. The chorus of soldiers, 
“ Zion, Zion is enclosed, 
- Persian hosts sd teem there ; 

p away! your lances poise, 

Zion to redeem there.” 
was excellent, and the air which fullowed— 


‘Through the streets amazed I wandered.’ 
by Mrs. Loder, was yery well sung. 


Antipater improved greatly as he went along, and this was particular- 
ly observable in the recitation beginning— 

‘Who art thou, stripling ? 

and the duett which followed. Indeed he was occasionally pleasing and 
correct, Mrs. Loder sang very correeily and agreeably—her powers hav- 
ing been called more into request towards the middle and the Jatter part of 
the performances. Johannes (Miss De Luce) was most deservedly a 
plauded in the aria ‘ God be with you.’ Mrs. Loder, Mrs. Strong, and the , 
young lady we have just mentioned, were decidedly the best singers we had 
the pleasure of hearing on this occasion. Miss De Lace has an excellent 
voice, Mr. Timm presided at the organ with his well-known ability. It 
was announced, during one of the intermissions, that Beethoven’s ‘ Mount 
of Olives’ would be produced by the society next October, inthe same style . 
We were glad to hear this, for, every thing considered, we came home very 
much gratified. pat FN 

OFFER OF A HOME AND HOME CRICKET MATCH. 


CANADA v8. THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of the * Spirit of the Times.” 

Dear Sin:—I have read with no little surprise in the New York papers- 
but more particularly in the “ Spirit” and the “ Albion,”” at whose handswe 
Caradians looked for better things, the constant use of the term “ att Cana- 
pa,” as designating the Cricketers who played at Montreal and New York, 
against the St. George’s Club and Ground of New York, as they delight to 
call themselves. 

I shall not trouble you with an argument upon the impropriety of that 
designation, because it is self-evident to any candid mind, that if the Montreal 
Eleven are styled *‘ ali Canada,” the St. George’s Eleven ought to be de- 
scribed as “ all the United States,” inasmuch as the players on either side 
were notall members, in the proper sense of the term, of the respective 
Clubs, but were assembled from the different sections of the country—crick- 
et reputation guiding the selection 
Butinstead of an argument, | propose to offer a practical demonstration 
that it was not the combined strength of “ All Canada” which vanquished 
the St. George’s Club and Ground; but, on the contrary, it was simply @ 
Canadian Eleven which defeated the combined strength of all the United 
States, on the Cricket field. 
My demonstration, then, is this—Eleven Cricketers risident in Upper Ca- 
nada only, not one of whom played on the part of “All Canada" in the 
recent games at Montreal and New York, are willing and ready to play a 
“ Home and Home ” match—say at Philadelphia and Toronto—against any 
other Eleven Cricketers resident in the United States, who did not, on the 
same occasions, play on the side of the St. George's Club. 
Should this proposal not be acted upon, it will afford unmistakable evi- 
dence of what J claim to be the true state of the late contest. While to set- 
tle the point beyond any cavil, I have no hesitation in asserting that if the 
St. George’s Club and Ground, as it recently appeared at Montreal and at 
New York, will come to Toronto—any time between the 20th September 
and the 20th October, giving early notice of acceptance—an Upper Canada 
Eleven, such as I hae specified in the preceding paragraph—viz., an Eleven, 
not one of whom played against the St. George’s Clab at Montreal or New 
York—will be found prepared to give them a meeting, the result of which 
will determine how much “ Al! Canada” had to do with the victorious 
Eleven from Montreal. 
Asjit seems to be thought that the St. George’s Club (by which, I suppose, 
is meaut the strength of the elite of the Club, combined with that of the 
Philadelphia Clab) can defeat any sectional party from the Provinces, my 
second proposal—for I hardly expect the firstto be closed with—ought to 
be jumped at, as offering an easy chance of winning, at all events, one game, 
against a Canadian Eleven. And soas an inducement to the St. George’s 
Club and Ground to embrace the opportunity, we should have no objection 
to play for a stake, say fifty sovereigns, to cover the expenses. 

Iam, dear sir, yours respectfully. 

A “Canapa” CrickETER. 

* As far as the Albion is concerned, we believe that we are guiltless of the 
error, for we recollect striking out the objectionable “all” in the proof — 
Editor. od 


MISS DELCY. 
The following remarks on Miss Delcy’s style of performance in three 
leading characters, we extract from the Atlas,—a high and impartial authori- 
ty in musical matters.— 


From the entire range of the lyrical drama, it were, perhaps, impossible 
to select three characters more essentially dissimilar than Cinderella, 
Agatha, and Zerlina in “‘ Fra Diavolo.” As a delineation of life, each differa 
from the other as widely as does mere gentleness from romantic intensity, 
or as this from the gayest simplicity ; and no less distinctively is the music 
of each impressed with the style of its country, and the peculiar genias of 
its composer. Each has its share of truthfulness and beauty, and all, equal- 
ly in degree, though in varying directions, tax the singer’s energies; yet 
superlative excellence in the Italian Angelina, affords no certain indication 
of even moderate success in the German Agatha, and still less surely might 
we predict that a finished portrait of the latter—a creation of metaphystical 
tenderness—lay within the grasp of a mind which could, without apparent 
effort, assume the artless vivacity of Auber’s Zer/ina. Miss Delcy’s last 
performance cannot be viewed otherwise than as an extraordi achieve- 
ment. We examined, most carefully, the conception of her two first char- 
acters; noted each peculiar method of expression, and soughtto trace up- 
ward toils source every varied display of emotion. The distinction which 
she, perhaps iutuitively,drew between them could not be mistaken. The 
physical depression, the girlish love. the mere tuy-wrouglhit exultation of 
Cinderella wore uno kindred garb with the foreboding gloom, the passion- 
ate tenderness, and the almost inspired energy of Agatha: the two charac- 
ters differ not more widely in thei own natures than in Miss Delcy’s por- 
traitures. We remembered the brief span of her public existence, and, 
taking with us her aumistakeable evidence of mind, predicted her attain- 
ment of the highest position on the lyric stage. Her third character has dis- 
closed a new phase of excellence, and, in eviucing an adaptiveness of talent 
which belongs only to the rarest order of merit, has full justtied our first- 
formed opinion, ler performance of Zerlina is, from end to end, an unal- 


loyed gush of nature, anda volume of elaborate remark could not more ae- 
curately describe it. Not a trace remains, even in manner, of the perscena- 
tions which have betore delighted us. Her Zerlina possesses nothing in 
common with her Cinderella and Agatha, save the pretty person and sweet 
voice: it ts precisely as it should be—the gayest and most simple-hearted 
of all rustic maidens. In the most important poiuts of the epera—the com- 
mencement of the second act—she unquestionably takes precedence of all 
the actresses who h ive yet essayed the pa t. The action in the beginning of 
this secene—the disrobing, retiring to rest, &c.—a matter which, for its in- 











fallible safety, requires, perhaps, a ballet, a Parisian audience, and a Duver- 
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ae i rfect and simplicity ; and throughout 
re oa ragy yo of the situation is La. out with caer 

In ~ aol pe of view, Zerlina stands less prominent than Miss Delcy’s 

revious characters. The burden of the music in “ Fra Diavolo ” is so fairly 
Ri ided as to leave Zerlina but few points for individual display except the 
air, “ On yonder rock,” and the toilet sceae in the second act; but m these, 
as well as in the concerted music, we again recognise Miss vs g uliar 
fascination of manner, her beautiful colouring o passages, and faultless art- 
culation. By the way, those who revile our mother tongue with its musical 
inaptitnde, should hear it from this lady’s lips by way of a curative for the 
unreasonable part of their objections. With her utterance our Saxon barsh- 
ness, like the achs and ichs in Schroeder's German, melt into absolate li- 
guidity. - 

Rev’p R. T. Huppart’s, Boarpixe anv Day Scuoot, Usion SQuaRE.— 
Mr. Huddart has resumed the duties of his school, after the usual summer 
vacation, and we feel it a duty, to recommend this admirably arranged es- 
tablishment to the notice of our distant subscribers. The Rev'd gentleman 
who presides over this institution, has devoted a life to the arduous duties 
of instruction. His experience and qualifications are well appreciated in 
the immediate sphere, in which he has long labonred ; and he has now com. 
pleted a new school residence, that combines all the advantages, which his 
practical knowledge has enabled him to perfect. 

The accommodutions for Boarders, are on the most liberal avd gentle- 
manly scale. And the facilities afforded to the pupils generally in the school 
arrangements, are such as to stamp the institution among the first in the 
country. 

We should add, that Mr. Huddart has made material improvements, in his 
arrangements for Day Pupils; which will insure increased efficiency in this 
department. 

Mrs. OxiLu’s Scuoot.—By reference to our advertising columns, it will 
be seen that this well-known and long-established seminary for young ladies, 
has resamed its duties. Mrs. Okill is too widely appreciated, throughout 
the United States, to need any eulogium from us. But having lately had 
occasion to inspect her perfectly arranged establishment, we caunot refrain 
from expressing vur high opinion of the advantages it presents. Airy, con- 
venient and extensive, it combines every facility for affording to the young 
ladies, all the comforts of a home, as far as may be consistent with the ne 
cessary discipline of a well regulated school. 

Knowing how important the combination of these two points, comfort, and 
wholesome and well regulated discipline, are essential in Boarding Schools | 
we believe that we shall render a service to our distant friends, by assuring 
them, that Mrs. Okill’s establishment embraces in great perfection, these two 
important qualifications. — 

THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre—Miss Detcy.—The first opera night of the season, 
with a new troupe, comprising a prima Donna who had acquired a great 
celebrity in musical circles, presented attractions which filled the Park on 
Monday last, with a fashionable and critical audience. The opera selected 
for the occasion, was “ La Sonnambula”—Miss Delcy, as Amina; Mr. Gard- 
iner, Elvyino; and the public’s old favourite Brough, in his original part of 
Rodolph. 

Before deciding on the merits of the youthful debutante, it may be neces- 
sary to divest the mind of all impressions made by her justly celebrated pre- 
decessor in the part of Amina, and then to judge her beautiful and original 
conception of the character, and the execution of the music, as she renders 
it, with all the impassioned feeling of genius, and the skill of a thoroughly 
educat#d vocalist. Miss Delcy is evidently nota mere “ voice holder,” she 
is literally a great singer, with a magnificent soprano voice, and a brilliancy 
of artistic execution, that in passages is absolutely electrical—and added to 
all these qualifications she possesses dramatic powers of transcendant excel- 
lence; indeed, feeling as we do the dearth of dramatic talent, we almost 
regret that such talents are likely to be confined to “ The Lyrical Drama” 
alone 

We cannot conceive anything more truthfully touching, than her persona- 
tion of the youthful peasant girl. Itis indeed the veritable embodiment of 
the young and artless maiden. . The fresh gushing forth of her love and de- 
votion are depicted with life like reality, nothing can be truer than the acting 
Miss Delcy exhibits in the painful conflict Amina sustains between her crush- 
ed hopes and the love she still retains to Elvino, nor is she less graphically 
true in exhibiting the horror she entertains of the accusation of infidelity— 
her passionate attestation of innocence, and ber wild aud earnest appeals to 
her lover and friends at the close of the second act, were all given with an in- 
tensity of tragic effect—that the audience are completely carried away with 
the delusion of the scene—and tears and vociferous plaudits attest the skil! 
and puwer of the gifted young actress. 





The music, so expressive of all these emotions, was executed by 
Miss Delcy with the full glow of the composer’s feelings, as if every note 
came from the singer’s heart—and herein consists Miss Delcy’s great excel- 
lence. It is genius and impulsive feeling which has sustained her trium- 
phantly during the week, and will ultimately place her, if not at the head 
of lier profession, certainly in the highest ranks. Her minor deficiencies 
at present, are occasional inequality of tone, and a too florid style for English 
singing. Buttime and practice will remedy the one, and we doubt whether 
the use of ornament, as given by Miss Delcy, is a defect. The cold immo- 
bility of the English school of singing is justly reprehended. Miss Deley 
indulges in the warm florid school of “sunny Italy,” and her acting is in 
keeping with her vocalization; and their joint effect is thrilling in the ex- 
treme. 

Miss Delcy has improved upon the audience on each repetition of “La 
Sonnambula,”’ and we feel little hesitation in asserting that she will yet be- 
come a universal favourite. Her purity of enunciation, her brilliant volume 
of voice, and her exquisite taste and cultivation, will not long remain unap- 
preciated by our amateurs of music. Fashion and taste will follow in her 
train, and we would almost venture to predict that at the expiration of tho 
year she purposes remaining in this country, she will return to Europe to 
stand by the side of the Malibrans and the Woods—those prodigies of 
modern vocal excellence. 

Mr. Gardiner, the new tenor, possesses a voice of fine quality, but the 
music of the Sonnambula was evidently too high for his powers: we learn, 
too, that he has been suflering under indisposition. 

Mr. Brough was heartily welcomed back to the boards, on which he won 
bis first triumphs in this country; he, too, is labouring under a severe cold, 
and therefore al! stricture should be disarmed. _ His acting is as joyous and 


heariy as ever, and he meets with the encouraging plaudits of friends, | 


nightly. 

Miss Moss sings the music of Liza effectively; but she mars even her 
best efforts by pretension and painfully bad acting. In all kindness we 
would impress upon this young lady the necessity of taking instructions. 
She cannot stand her ground at the Park without it. 

The Chorusses and Orchestral departments have evidently been improved 
under the supervision of Mr. Lacy, and the well known diécipline of Mr. 
Chubb.—Cinderella and Fra Diavolo follow the Sonnambula 

Nisto’s.—The French ¢roupe have been giving their most attractive 
Operas during the week, with unabated success. The engagement of this 
admirable troupe of artists terminated last evening ; we learn that they pro- 
ceed to Philadelphia, where we sincerely trust their success may be com- 
mensurate with their well established merits. ; 

O.ympic TueatRe.—Mitchell opened his “ pet establishment ” on Mon- 
day, and, as might be expected, the House was crowded to overflowing. 
A new fairy extravaganza, by Planché, formed the first part of the enter. 
ainment. The old nursery tale of Percinet and Graciosa formsjthe ground 








Che Albion. 


work for Mr. Plancué’s adaptation, and Dr. Norihall has been called to fit 
the article for the New York market. This latter arranzement is all right, 
for the local London allusions do not tell here. Either our taste is suffering 
adecline, or the framers of these excrescences on the modern drama have 
exhausted their wit ;—for we found this extravaganza pointless in the ex- 
treme. Some delightful parodies on popular airs somewhat relieve the te- 
dium of the piece,—but still it dragged heavily. Miss Clark as Graciosa, 
and Miss Taylor as Percinet, looked, acted, and sung. as deliciously as ever— 
and our favourite Nickinson made an excellent burlesque King. 

A version of Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures followed, Mitchell personat- 
ing the hen-pecked husband, and that “ prince of mimes,” Holland, ap- 
peared as his gentle spouse—with such a cast, and the materials given for 
these two artists to work upon—we need scarcely add that shrieks of laugh- 
ter followed every line. The subject, however, is essentialty undramatic, 
and we could be very severe upon its introduction.—Yet Mitchell’s Theatre 
is so palpably a place, where the public expect to laugh, that the rigid rules 
of critisism cannot be applied to performances here. 

The House looks beautifully chaste in its new dress. The scenery also 
has been augmented, and all bids fair to ensure Mitchell a brilliant season. 
We understand that he has several effective novelties in preparation. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mr. Hamblin has been playing a round of his cele- 
brated characters during the week to excellent and truly respectable houses. 
Mr. Hamblin is the last of the Kemble school—he clings as pertinaciously 
to the classic dignity and elaborate style of this school—as he did when it 
was first adopted by him, and certainly with all its defects of laboured arti. 
ficiality, there is much to admire in it. We witnessed the representation of 
Mr. Hamblin’s Macbeth with no ordinary impressions of delight. There 
was the same stately tread of “ glorious John” the same picturesque mag- 
nificence of attitudes, each a model for an artist; the same elaborate and 
measured reading, almost faultless for its elocutionary purity, and the never 
failing perception of the beauty of the author, which so eminently charac- 
terized his great prototype. Mr. Hamblin isa great actor in his now al 
most peculiar school. If acting, like other branches of art, has assumed 
new features in accordance with the impulsive character of the age, yet we 
look to personations such as Mr. Hamblin can alone achieve—as beautiful 
relics of the byegone glories of the Drama, which once were the themes of 
admiration and delight. The engagement of Mr. Hamblin hss prevented 
the representation of the New National Drama, which we understand is to 
be produced at the termination of this gentleman’s engagement. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—“‘ The Bohemian Girl,’ adapted as a melo-drama, 
by Mrs. T. Meighan, has been produced during the week with complete 
success. Itis admirably put upon the stage, and promises to have a run. 


OUR NEXT PLATE. 


In the next offering to our subscribers, we shall redeem a promise made 
some time ago, by presenting them with a superb engraving of SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. It will be the largest plate yet engraved of that great 
man, and in point of execution it will be equal, if not superior to Netson. 
It will be twenty-one inches by sixteen—and will therefore be a companion- 
plate of the great naval hero. 

The etching is already completed, and Mr. Sadd is daily engaged on the 
work. 

The subject is an exact copy of the well-known plate, where Sir Wal 
ter is seen sitting in his gtudy at Abbottsford, the walls covered with ancient 
armour, &c. The finish and execution will be of the most brilliant charac 
ter; and we pledge ourselves that every impression shall, as a work of art, 
be intrinsically worth One Guinea. 








PARK THEATRE. 


Monday—The Opera of Fra Diavolo, in which Miss D’Elcy, Mr. Gardner, Mr. 
Brough and Mr. Rophino Lacy, will appear with other entertainments. 

'Tuesday—Opera night. 

Wednesday —Opera night. 

Thursday—Mr. Brough’s Benefit. 

Friday—Opera night. 

Saturday—Opera night. 

During the course of the week the Opera of DER FREISCHUTZ, will be revived. 





JOHN W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has resumed his Classes for Private Puri s, at his residence, 476 Broome-street. 
sept 20 tf 





RS. OKILL, No. 2 and 10 Clinton Place, (8th street,) will be in readiness to receive 
her pupils on Tuesday, the 16th of September. $20 4t. 

R. POWELL, M. D. OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, CON- 

tinue s to attend to DISEASES OF THE Eye, from to 4 o’clock, at his residence, 261 

Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been highly successful. ‘ Cataract’ and 

‘ Opacities,’ or specks on the eye are effectually removed. Inveterate cases of Squinting 

cured ina few minutes. ARTIFICIAL Eyes inserted. Office 261 Broadway—entrance 
11-2 Warren street. $13 ly. 











NGLO AMERICAN FREE CHURCH.—Divine Service, according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church, and with a view to the formation of an Anglo American 
Free Church, for the more immediate use and benefit of British Emigrants, will be held 
on Sunday next, the 7th., in the morning at 10}o0’clock, and in the afternoon at 3} o’clock, 
in the large and commodious Room of the Minerva, No. 406 Broadway. 

SEATS FREE. The attendance of persons interested in the success of the undertak- 
ing, as wellas of English residents and British emigrants, with their families, is hereby 
very earnestly requested. se pt. 6 

OGS !—For sale a brood of ITALIAN GREY HOUNDS, the best in the United 

States ; the price of which is $50 a pair, or, $30 dollars for adog pup. Lalso chal- 

lenge the whole of the United States, to procurea pair as good as their parents are from 
| $100 to $500. W. MOORE. 

They can be seen by applying at 30th st., 5 doors east of Eighth Avenue. alS 3t. 

TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s Orrice, Albany, July 23d, 1845.—To the 

Sheriff ofthe City and County of New York. Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at 

the next General Election to be held on the TUESDAY succeeding the first Monday of 
November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
by the expiration of the term of service of Isaac L. Varian, on the last day of December 
n 


ext. 

Also the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Members of Assembly, and a Register for 
the said City and County in the place of Joseph Sherman Brownell, whose term of ser- 
vice will expire on the last day of December next. 

And at the same Election, the sense of the People of this State will be taken in relation 
to the proposed Convention, specified in the act chapter 252, entitled ‘ An act recommend- 
ing a Convention of the Focele of this State,’ passed May 14, 1845. 

And also at the same Election, the following proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of this State will be submitied to the People, viz: 

‘In relation to the removal of Judiciai Officers.’ 
‘ For the abrogation of the property qualification for office.’ 
Yours, respectfully, N. 8S. BENTON, 
Secretary of State. 


Suerireis Orrice, New York, July 28th, 1845. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the require- 
ments of the statute in such cases made and provided for, WM. JONES, Sheriff 
of the City and County of New York. 
(ey Ali the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week 
until the Election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap, vi, title 3d, article 3d—hart Ist, page 140, 
a6 oc. a9 a tE. 








inns 
I RITISH EMIGRANTS, who may have arrived in this City, and find themselves in- 

volved in any difficulty with Boarding House Keepers and others, can apply for ap- 
vice or information (free from charge,) at the Office of the British Protective nies So 
iecty,No. 14 Pine street near the Custom House, New York. 











. ; are eT ee 
IGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL.—Direcrors.—The Ho sle Georg 
Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin iohnes, uae Willa 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq. ib? ikon, 
moine, Esq., Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier 
Esq., John loumg, Esq. ~~ ; . . . ’ 
Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Rey. G. F. Si 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, tuataet t Sencnd 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master— Mr. George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras Collese St 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. 8. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and M. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potet, Professeur de la Faculte dno 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing ao ee P ’ 
The School consists of two Branches, the GHER and the PREP: , . 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the PET ARATORE. Atch 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPH Y. ARITH. 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU. 
_— PEAT ey tot lore ' ' 
The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of av ' . 
taught READING, W RITING, ARITHMETIC, ani GEOGMA RT age, who will be 
Tne Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £10, and for 
Preparatory, £6 One balf payable at the opening of the School alter the Summer Hane 
days, and the other balf upon the Ist of February. P , 
A Ponil entering the School between thererular te 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s., per month. 
Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for thisclass, . y 
A monthly repori of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guar 
There is a general Examination of the School at tl 
distributed ainongst the Pupils ofeach class, accord: 
duct. 
The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 
D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
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rms, will be charged for the Higher 


dian. 
end of the Session, when prizes are 
y to their proficiency and good con- 


Montreal , September 2), 1844. 











September 20 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Propri " 
N os Lises wechcpenny Fas wre et at = i: +4 pane crtunqud tor thnts nak. 
rom ea on the ist, » 16th, 21st ; i 
tabcond each other in the following order, viz. rays 3 Sere ee eee 











hips. Captains. Days of Sailing from New _ Days of Sailing from 
ork. L ve 1. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 |August 26, Dec. 26, A 
Fidelia, Hacks‘eff, on «6 16 | Sept. 1, Jen. 7 oF 9 
Hottinguer, Sareey, Ore 4 BM Bh “ rece § 6 
Roscius, Eldridge, 7 oc oe oo a, f ae 2.) Be 
Jay ‘ irbeer , Aug. 1, Dec. i, Aprill| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, “m « fe ae “ 96, « 96 “ 
New York Cropper, “ 16, * 16, “ 16) Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, em, ©§* « 3 “ 6 “ 6, “ 6 
Siddons Cobb, _“ 26, “ 26, « a8) af, «@ ay ow ogy 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1} “« 16 “ 6 “§ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, eu, * i, oe 31 | és 26, “ 26, “ 36 
Yorkshire Reiley, ow,“ M, “ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, “ 22) “© 6 = @ 4 
Sheridan, Cornish, Oo “ a ¢ “nt, ¢*¢ UM @ 2 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 | so 636, “ 16, “ 16 
Virginian, Hiern, “48, °¢ 41,5. °* 81 oo “« 2 “ 
Oxford, Rathbone, “16, “* 16, “* 16) Dee }, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, “oo ag we Be Ae 1 6 
Garrick, Trask, a a Oe | oa ee a A 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 16, “ 16, “ 46 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded hy men of character and ex 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of nores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of — be strictly cdmored to. 


Price of passage to Liverpool,...........+.se00s 100. 


, aieeinied am from e é a York,......£25. 
ents for the ships Oxfor ontezuma, Euro enandoah, Yorkshire, Fideli 
Be ridge, and New York," GOODHUE & CO.,orC, H. MARSHALL, Nov 


‘ - _ .. BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 


Y 
, 
: : ’ T.& J. SANDS & CO.,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
h BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer,-and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
830 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
EW vou® AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th cf 
+ every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— ; 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Berertent, % pecs, “« 10, «10, * 8610) “ . * ee @ 
adiator, '. Britton, ~. * 20, * 20) Mar. 7, Jul 

Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, June I, Oct. 1)“ 17," 17 nam 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “10, 10, © «O] a7) «gn? we 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20, “20, “ 20/April 7; Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E.E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] “ 17, rd 7% *§ 
Wellington, D. Chadwick,’ | “10, “10, ° ao] « 977 «@ go ow gy 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “« 2, 20, **  20,)May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, 17, «6 17 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, “ 10] a7, «a7? te 

Westminster, H. R. Hovey, * 20, “ 20, * =20}/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experie 
a. Great care will be taken yhat the Beds, Wines, droves, &c., are o yee 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are sig nedthere- 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-g 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line},—-The ships of this Line wil 
leave New York on the Ist, anc Havre on tne ith of each month as follows : - Tweseed 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Now 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dee 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, inaster, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100, Passengers will be supplied with eve 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co.. Agents, Havre 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Wes Steam 
S Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘* GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 Seeds "power 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 





From Liverpool. 


















Saturday.......ccccsceverseved Aug. 23, do | Thursday..... do 
BOCRTERF «cc cccecsccesccascs --Oct. 11, do | Thursday.... do 
' GREAT BRITAIN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 

Saturday.... $00600604065060064 July 26, 1845! Saturday.............. desecerese Aug. 30, 1845 
ao ° 7 28, = Seer Oct. 25, de 
BAtMPGAY ....0.csccecccccesscss ov. 22, do | Saturday........ eeee 2 

Fare per ‘‘ GREAT : a 


AT WESTERN,” $100, and $j Steward’s fees. 
Fares per “* GREAT BRITAIN,” from 880 to ie (and $5 Steward’s fee,) according 


tothe size and position of the State Rooms. 
—e or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front street. 
MPYHE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND K 7 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. aantaaed 





7 RQWNW ARDS, UPWARDS. 

: rom ‘Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to T . 

soy EREIGN, RPP ESRER CAPT. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,.-Capr. Coucueves, 
Every Monday and Thursday, Every Monday and Thursday Evening 


At One o’Clock, P. M. At Si ’Cl 
CITY OF TORONTO, sane : Cart. Dick, | SOVEREIGN.,........ dora, faeaieine 
Every Tuesday and Friday. Every Tuesday and Friday Evening 
ve _.._ dt One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock 
PRIN CESS ROY AL,...Cart. CoLcLeuGu, | CITY OF TORONTO,,..... Capt. Dick 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, Every Wednesday and Saturday Evening, * 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
The above Steamers will call regularly at Colourg and Port H (weatt wenittios 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri lay thei y rip, at Wendvor Harboee 
Diaglngton ant pe rr ue days, on their downward trip, at Windsor Harbour, 
arcels and Luggage at the risk of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freis 
N. B.—No freight received on board after the second bell has rook for aa 
Pa biggie will os — themselves responsible for damage to Goods by acci- 
dental fire or collision with other vessels, in addition to the ord ion fro ° 
bility. Money parcelsat the risk of the owners thereof. a 
Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 11th April, 1845. je21 6m. 


Recovery OF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 


MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrangements with Mr. DEACON, of London, 
who is the a agen for every vedas ae rin Europe, ventures to offer his servie 
c@s in search of Dormant Property, through the medium of a registr ablishe 
wards of ONE HUNDRED YEARS, tin Sy aac 

Mr. R. does not profess to be successful in every case ; yet from his long experience— 
his personal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and from the fact that he has an Agent 
= my wet 4 every pin and Borough in the Old Country, emboldens him to assert that he 

as facilities for obtaining infor mation in reterence to Dormant Property ic 
office can lay claim to. crinearieeueee 
Copies of WILLS procured, &e. &e. 
r. R. has been angaged for some time in arranging and perfecting i 
7 re s : i Ei a complete index 
to Heirs, &c. (comprising upwards of 1000 names who have been advertised” for in this 
country. The charge for searching the same will be One Dollar, and if found Five Dol- 
lars —., weeny ha ae must forward the Christian as well as Surname, and if 
possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time the property w : . 
ed. All Letters must be Post Paid. . dinates 
Office, No. 1 New street, N- Y. ; residence 268 Jay street, Brooklyn. my 24 


NOMMERCIAL HOTEL, Corner Main and Ohio Sts., BUFFALO—This house bas 
been got up on ascale which for style, comfort, and convenience is not surpassed hy 
any Hotel in the city. The rooms are large and airy, Halls double the size of any m 
Buffalo, Furniture all new and of modern style. 
The best Omnibus westof New York wiil always be found at the Railroad Depot and 
Steamboat landings, to convey passengers to the house free of charge 
a6 St. J. M. FAULKNER, Proprietor. 
= WAN TED-—A person, thoroughly acquainted with the science ot agriculta re 
wishes to lease for a term of years, at a moderate rent, a Farm, desirably situated, 
keeping in view the gradual improvement of the soil ; or the advertiser is willing to un- 
dertake the management of an estate, to be cultivated on scientific principles, on which 
alone agriculture can be successfully practised. To any person having @ property of orig- 
inally good character of soil, which has suffered from a bad system of cultivation, this ad- 
vertisement is applicable. Address, post paid, stating where an interview may be had 


OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New Yor« ALBION, the OLD CoUNTRYMAN.and CHam 
BERS’ EpinsurRGH JouRNAL No. 8 Wellington Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 
TEKMS: 
BD MOM chneviwadiw. voderecaxékevossyes ee cceneecs £1 10 0 per annum. 
ee Roa 0.5.5 5 cna vo Che cdeSéteecbeucees 0150 do 
Cee cerccccccressecscese 076 do 
fe As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all persons in 
ending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their orders to Mr 
Niuimoas soon as possible. 
Subscriptions also receivedby Messrs Smit h & acdonell, King-street, Toronto. 








ny a 
OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOOODS JUST RECEIVED. 

The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importations 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at une establishment. ‘The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britam 
nia an Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c. : ; 

Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 
packed by an experienced band. 
Catalogues at the store. WHITTEMORE & 'ORREY, 
al 19 4m 46 Maicen-Lane. 
7—~ WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Gentlemen or families going to Europe or else 
where, who would disencumber themselves of their supertiuons effects such as 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIREARMS kee, 
&e., b y sending for the subscriber, will obtain a liberal and fair pric e for the same. : 
H. LEVET'T, Oftice, No. 2 Wail-strect, N. Y. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointinent : 
Ce All ordets lett at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, willbe 
punctually attended to. S je23 ly 
NARVER & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estaie Agents, 33 Wal 
J st., New Vork, and 51 North Sixth st., Philadelphia ore slay 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building. : 
Drawings and Specifications for patent rights. 


Real Estate bought and sold Money Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Rents 
je2s 














Collected. ly 


Ww". H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor 
gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, N 
chusetts, Alabama, and Obio, has : 
hattan Bank. 





and Commissioner for C.nnecticut, Geor 
th and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa, 
removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Mas 
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